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sified  by  Mr.  G.  C.  Stent,  who  has,  as 
the  spirit  moved  him,  translated  actual 
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nected  with  the  Illustrations,  and  the 
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Formosa  and  Liu-Kiu. 

T  was  on  a  very  hot  morning,  the  27th 

August  18 — ,  that  H.  B.  M.  S. - 

heaved  up  tlie  anchor  in  Pagoda  Anchorage, 
Foochow,  and  started  on  a  cruise.  We  were 
all  heartily  glad  to  put  to  sea ;  the  more  so  as 
it  was  generally  known  that  we  should  visit 
Formosa  and  Liu-Kiu — or  as  foreigners  ordi¬ 
narily  -write  it  Loochoo,  and  we  looked  forward 
to  a  pleasant  run  ashore  at  these  islands.  We 
passed  the  White  Dogs*  at  10  a.m.,  and  when 
well  clear  of  the  land,  made  sail  and  left  off 
steaming.  A  delicious  light  breeze  carried  us 
on  at  the  rate  of  about  knots  an  hour  until 
8  a.m.  on  the  following  morning.  We  then  backed 
the  fore-topsail,  and  lay  to  until  daylight,  when, 
as  we  expected,  the  highland  of  Formosa  was 
in  sight.  At  6  a.m.  made  sail,  but  the  wind 
died  away  at  9  o’clock,  and  we  furled  sails  and 
proceeded  under  steam,  shaping  a  course  for 
Keelung  harbour,  in  which  we  dropped  our 
anchor  at  1  p.m.  It  is  a  very  pretty  place, 
surrounded  by  hills.  At  this  time,  on  the  left 
hand  side  going  in,  were  three  European  houses, 
in  which  the  Custom  house  officers  resided. 
The  only  article  of  commerce  was  coal :  obtain¬ 
ed  from  a  mine  about  two  or  three  miles  from 
the  anchorage.  I  landed  with  a  messmate  on  the 
morning  of  the  80th,  for  a  stroll;  and  we  took 
with  us  our  guns  and  a  dog,  in  case  we  should 
fall  in  with  any  game.  We  first  traversed  a 
long  valley,  and  then  mounted  one  of  the  high¬ 
est  hills.  Pfeugli!  What  a  hot  climb  we  had ! 
The  remembrance  almost  makes  me  wipe  my 
forehead  now.  We  saw  a  few  birds,  though  not 
sufficiently  near  to  get  a  shot  at  them ;  but  we 
picked  five  good-sized  lemons  from  the  numer¬ 


ous  lemon-trees  which  grew  on  the  hill-sides; 
and,  but  for  the  trouble  of  carrying  them,  we 
might  have  had  as  many  hundred. 

The  scenery  was  very  lovely — the  valley 
strikingly  beautiful.  Certainly  the  island  richly 
deserves  its  name. 

Returning  to  the  beach,  we  found  several  of 
the  officers  and  many  of  the  crew  fishing  with 
a  seine.  We  did  not  join  them,  as  we  were  too 
tired,  and  were  glad  to  get  on  board. 

The  next  day  I  again  landed  with  the  pay¬ 
master.  We  took  a  different  direction,  and 
walked  some  distance  into  the  country.  The 
grass  was  so  luxuriant  that  in  many  places  it 
was  over  our  heads.  On  one  of  the  hills  we 
came  to  a  house — a  solitary  shieling,  without, 
so  far  as  we  could  see,  another  near  it  for  miles. 
The  native  occupants  gave  us  a  drink  of  nice 
cold  water,  and  offered  us  tea :  but  we  preferred 
the  water.  They  examined  our  powder  and 
shot  flasks,  and  asked,  by  signs,  to  be  allowed 
to  fire  off  my  gun.  I  let  one  of  them  do  so ; 
and  the  concussion  nearly  knocked  him  down. 
On  being  asked  to  try  again  he  refused.  In 
this  isolated  dwelling  were  two  men,  two  wo¬ 
men,  and  two  children.  None  of  them  shewed 
any  signs  of  timidity ;  and  they  were  very  much 
pleased  by  our  giving  the  children  some  cash 
which  we  happened  to  have  about  us. 

On  the  3rd  of  September  at  6  a.m.  we  again 
weighed  anchor;  and  leaving  Keelung  harbour, 
sailed  with  a  nice  steady  breeze  behind  us  along 
the  coast,  until  we  reached  Sowo  Bay;  where 
we  anchored  at  G  p.m. 

The  next  day  landed  with  a  comrade,  and 
this  time  we  took  our  guns  more  for  protection 
than  for  game.  We  ascended  one  of  the  high¬ 
est  hills,  that  we  might  have  a  good  view  of 
the  country,  and  make  up  our  minds  in  which 
direction  we  should  proceed.  Along  the  beach 
we  saw  several  villages,  with  flat  land  between 
the  shore  and  the  hills.  We  determined  there¬ 
fore  to  turn  our  steps  in  that  direction ;  as  it 
would  not  only  enable  us  to  see  something  of 
the  people  and  their  dwellings,  but  also  afforded 
us  a  probability  of  getting  some  snipe  or  plover. 
After  walking  about  two  miles  along  the  flat 
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land  we  started  a  flock  of  plover,  and  managed 
to  induce  six  of  them  to  occupy  our  bag.  We 
trudged  on  for  several  miles,  keeping  outside 
the  villages ;  but  feeling  thirsty,  we  determined 
to  visit  one  and  ask  for  some  water.  It  was 
readily  produced ;  but  it  was  quite  clear  that 
they  had  seen  very  few,  if  any,  Europeans  before. 
For  they  flocked  around  us  and  were  particu¬ 
larly  impressed  and  not  a  little  surprised  at 
our  double-barreled  fowling  pieces.  We  created 
quite  a  sensation  among  them.  Finding  them 
so  peaceably  disposed,  we  did  not  hesitate  to 
pass  through  other  villages;  and  although  there 
was  plenty  of  curiosity  on  the  part  of  the 
natives,  there  was  no  rudeness  or  any  kind  of 
hostility. 

Leaving  the  flat  land,  we  again  took  to  the 
hills  and  shot  several  pigeons,  pheasants  and 
some  other  smaller  birds.  Coming  to  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  a  very  high  hill  we  saw  a  lovely  valley 
which  lay  in  the  direction  of  the  Bay ;  and 
into  this  we  descended  with  a  great  deal  of 
trouble,  for  it  was  densely  wooded.  We  observ¬ 
ed  several  herds  of  cattle  feeding  quietly,  each 
with  two  or  three  men  tending  it ;  and  the  men 
all  carrying  long  spears.  They  were  quite 
well-disposed  and  pointed  us  to  places  where  we 
should  be  likely  to  find  game.  I  ought  to  men¬ 
tion  that  all  these  people  were  of  Chinese  de¬ 
scent;  and  I  learnt  afterwards  that  they  are 
often  attacked  by  the  aboriginal  savages ;  who 
think  nothing  of  slaying  as  many  as  they  can, 
and  carrying  off  their  cattle.  The  Formosa 
savage  who  succeeds  in  slaying  a  Chinaman, 
always  cuts  off  his  head  and  carries  it  away  as 
a  trophy.  Indeed  I  was  assured  that  there  is 
a  rule  among  them,  that  none  can  take  a  wife 
who  has  not  first  possessed  himself  of  such  a 
trophy. 

Some  of  the  aborigines  have  been  converted 
by  the  missionaries;  and  others  have  become 
by  marriage  intermixed  with  the  Chinese,  and 
they  are  really  better  looking  than  the  Chinese.  I 

On  reaching  the  beach,  we  found  the  ship 
almost  surrounded  by  boats  some  of  which 
were  crowded  with  the  islanders  of  both  sexes. 
They  were  amusing  our  people  by  diving  for 
cash  and  empty  bottles ;  for  the  latter  of  which 
they  were  particularly  eager.  The  females 
were  expert  both  as  swimmers  and  divers ;  and 
they  obtained  far  more  of  the  spoil  than  did  the 
men. 

Before  going  on  board  we  took  another  walk 
through  well-cultivated  rice-fields,  and  shot 
several  snipe  of  large  size.  We  also  gathered 
plenty  of  beautiful  mushrooms.  About  a  mile 
from  the  beach,  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  we 
came  to  a  clear  spring,  the  water  from  which 


oozed  and  bubbled  up  from  the  ground  over  a 
large  space.  We  tasted  it ;  and  found  it  was 
a  mineral  spring.  It  was  delightfully  cool. 
We  returned  to  the  ship  at  6  p.m.,  rather  tired 
after  a  long  day’s  ramble — pleasant  in  every 
respect  but  the  heat. 

At  6  a.m.  on  the  5th,  we  found  ourselves  once 
more  under  sail,  but  with  very  little  wind. 
The  calm  weather  continuing,  we  made  no  pro¬ 
gress;  so  on  the  9th.,  we  got  up  steam  and 
shaped  a  course  for  the  Liu-kiu  islands.  In 
the  evening  dolphins  were  playing  gaily  around 
us,  and  we  succeeded  in  harpooning  one,  and 
hauling  him  on  board. 

At  daylight  on  the  10th  we  got  our  first  view 
of  the  Liu-kiu  group.  Steaming  about  7  knots 
an  hour,  through  the  islands,  the  scenery  was 
charming.  At  3  p.m.  we  dropped  anchor  in  Napa 
Kiang  (Barnpool)  harbour.  It  is  a  most  de¬ 
lightful  looking  country — all  so  green,  fresh  and 
fertile.  The  inhabitants  were  on  the  beach 
and  on  the  rocks  by  thousands  watching  our 
movements.  Looking  at  them  through  the 
telescope,  at  first  sight  they  appeared  very  much 
like  Japanese.  The  crowd  seemed  to  increase 
every  minute  until  nightfall.  About  5  p.m. 
two  men  were  rowed  off  to  us,  and  invited  to 
come  on  board.  They  turned  out  to  be  chiefs ; 
and  we  were  greatly  surprised  to  hear  one  of 
them  address  us  in  English. 

On  entering  the  Captain’s  cabin,  they  politely 
enquired  the  object  of  our  visit?  And  how 
long  we  proposed  to  remain  ?  They  received 
correspondingly  polite  answers,  and  partook  of 
some  tea,  wine,  and  other  refreshments.  Their 
boat’s  crew  and  attendants  also  came  on  deck, 
and  seemed  much  astonished  with  everything — - 
but  most  of  all  with  the  spy-glass.  In  about 
half  an  hour,  they  went  on  shore  with  the  cap¬ 
tain.  The  crowd  on  shore  though  very  eager 
to  see  our  boat  and  our  commander,  were  per¬ 
fectly  well-behaved :  and  made  way  for  the  latter 
to  jiass  with  every  token  of  respect. 

The  next  day,  September  lltli,  was  rainy 
and  gusty  throughout.  The  ruler  of  the  islands 
sent  off  a  present  to  the  officers  and  men,  con¬ 
sisting  of  100  lbs.  of  beef,  a  pig  weighing  about 
100  lbs.,  11  goats,  70  fowls,  3  cwt.  of  sweet 
potatoes,  3  large  melons  or  pumpkins,  100  eggs, 
and  over  a  cwt.  of  rice. 

In  the  afternoon  with  five  of  my  shipmates  I 
went  ashore  to  have  a  look  at  the  place. 

The  people  flocked  to  the  waterside  to  see 
us  land — the  boys  being  particularly  numerous. 
I  do  not  think  there  were  any  specimens  of 
feminine  humanity  present.  At  any  rate,  we 
didn’t  see  any.  In  the  appearance  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  there  is  a  good  deal  that  reminds  one  of  the 
Japanese  as  they  used  to  be  when  I  first  saw 
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them,  and  before  they  adopted  foreign  modes 
in  whole  or  in  part.  The  hair  of  theLoocliooans 
(I  had  better  revert  to  onr  old-fashioned  way  of 
spelling  the  word)  is  tightly  drawn  from  the 
sides  of  the  head,  and  fixed  in  a  knot  at  the  top 
by  means  of  long  hair  pins,  sometimes  of  tor¬ 
toise-shell,  but  generally  of  metal  with  an  or¬ 
namental  flower  at  the  end.  I  observed  that 
some  of  the  pins  were  either  silver  or  silver- 
plated,  whilst  all  of  the  inferior  people  had 
brass  or  copper.  The  dress  of  the  people,  both 
male  and  female,  was  very  similar  to  that 
of  the  Japanese — loose  floAving  robes,  folded 
over  in  front ;  but  the  men  only  had  theirs 
closed  by  a  zone  of  thick  silk  or  cbtton  tied 
tightly  round  the  waist. 

As  we  Avalked  along  we  saw  a  number  of  wo¬ 
men,  Avhose  dress  appeared  to  be  much  the 
same  as  that  of  the  men.  They  were  of  the 
poorer  class  and  wore  no  stockings.  Many  of 
the  men  had  both  socks,  divided  at  the  great 
toe  like  the  Japanese,  and  on  their  feet  well- 
made  straw  sandals,  laced  on  by  means  of  a 
straw  ligature  which,  winding  round  the  heel, 
OA'er  the  instep,  and  through  a  Iooja  that  passed 
up  the  division  between  the  great  toe  and  its 
neighbour,  was  drawn  tight  and  made  fast  by 
twisting  it  and  tucking  the  twisted  end  into  the 
cord  at  the  side  of  the  foot.  Of  course  everyone 
carried  a  fan,  sometimes  in  the  hand,  some¬ 
times  in  the  waistband;  and,  like  the  Japanese, 
no  man  thinks  himself  quite  com, me  il  faut, 
without  his  pipe  and  tobacco  pouch,  suspended 
from  the  girdle.  On  observing  them  more 
closely  there  is  one  thing  in  which  they  differ 
widely  from  the  Japanese:  and  that  is  in  the 
cultivation  of  beard  and  mustaches.  They  evi¬ 
dently  make  this  their  peculiar  vanity;  and 
some  of  them  are  very  long  and  silky.  We 
were  particularly  struck  with  the  cleanliness 
universally  prevailing.  I  do  not  think  I  exag¬ 
gerate  when  I  say  it  eA^en  surpassed  that  of  Ja¬ 
pan.  The  Loocliooans  were  quite  as  polite  as 
their  urbane  neighbours.  Naturally  their  curio¬ 
sity  was  great  to  see  the  foreigners,  of  whom 
they  must  have  heard  much  during  recent 
times,  for  they  are  in  constant  communication 
until  Satsuma,  whose  prince  was  at  that  time 
their  suzerain;  and  the  battle  of  Kagosima  Avass 
not  so  very  remote  an  occurrence  as  to  be 
altogether  out  of  their  remembrance.  But  we 
met  with  no  kind  of  rudeness. 

The  prevalent  hue  of  their  dress  Avas  blue, 
and  all  were  quietly  clad:  the  children  only  re¬ 
joicing  in  coats  of  many  colours.  Where  a 
stronger  is  met  with  such  civility  and  good-hu¬ 
mour,  one  is  apt  to  feel  a  more  than  usual  in¬ 
terest  in  all  he  sees,  and  to  yield  a  larger  de¬ 
gree  of  admiration  than  he  otherwise  would  be 


inclined  to.  Making  all  allowances  for  this, 
the  impression  produced  by  the  appearance  of 
the  Loocliooans  and  by  their  behaviour,  cannot 
fail  to  be  good. 

The  people,  I  should  say,  are  rather  below 
the  average  stature ;  but  remarkably  well-limb¬ 
ed.  The  men  too,  Avalk  with  a  stateliness  very 
becoming  to  them.  I  had  seen  them  described 
as  ha\ring  a  peculiarly  sweet  and  placid  as  well  as 
intelligent  expression  of  countenance ;  and  this 
I  decidedly  confirm.  I  may  add  that  their 
teeth  are  generally  very  white  and  regular.  No 
one  who  has  not  seen  the  Japanese  before 
spoilt  by  foreigners  can  realize  the  sympathy — 
I  Avas  going  to  say  the  love — which  their  genial, 
pleasant  manners  aAvaken;  and  I  really  think 
the  Loocliooans  equal  them  in  this  respect.  In 
Japan,  doubtless,  much  is  due  to  the  simple, 
pretty,  natural  manners  of  the  womankind,  and 
here  Ave  saAV  nothing  of  the  interior  household 
life,  nor  did  we  speak  to  any  female.  I  am  judg¬ 
ing  therefore  solely  by  the  demeanour  of  the 
men  and  the  children.  Their  deportment  is  not 
in  the  least  degree  cringing  or  sycophantic.  On 
the  contrary  it  is  quite  manly  and  independent, 
but  accompanied  by  modesty  approaching  to 
apparent  timidity,  and  a  respectful  bearing 
which  arises  at  once  from  good  breeding  and 
self-respect. 

I  have  said  that  only  the  men  wear  girdles 
round  the  waist.  This  is  so,  as  far  as  Ave  saw. 
In  Japan,  I  know  that  a  respectable  Avoman 
does  not  think  of  alloAving  herself  to  be  seen 
Avithout  an  obi  (or  broad  girdle),  except  in  the 
house  and  in  the  family.  But  here  we  saw  no 
woman  with  such  an  article  of  apparel.  The 
dress  was  rather  open  in  the  upper  part,  and 
had  to  be  held  to  keep  the  loAver  fold  closed. 
There  was  an  under  dress  or  petticoat,  some¬ 
times  reaching  to  the  knees  only,  but  generally 
to  the  ankle,  and  this  was  made  without  the 
opening  in  front. 

We  visited  a  burying  ground  of  some  extent. 
The  tombs  Avere  well-built,  whitewashed,  and 
kept  in  good  repair.  Many  Avere  in  the  shape  of 
a  horse-shoe  so  commonly  seen  in  China;  others 
were  built  like  small  square  houses,  with  Ioav 
sloping  roofs  tiled  or  thatched.  All  was  neat 
and  tidy. 

On  landing  our  route  lay  along  a  good  road, 
bounded  by  a  wall  on  one  side  and  a  canal  on 
the  other.  And  I  ought  to  mention  that  most 
of  the  houses  in  the  town  Avere  surrounded 
either  by  walls  or  hedges — the  latter  very  nice¬ 
ly  trimmed.  Crossing  a  bridge  Avhicli  might 
have  been  constructed  in  the  English  provinces, 
so  like  was  it  to  such  as  are  seen  there,  we 
passed  through  several  villages,  and  pine  and 
bamboo  groves.  The  houses  arc  so  completely 
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shut  in  that  they  cannot  he  seen  except  when 
quite  close  to  them  through  the  gateways. 
Arbours  and  trelliswork  covered  with  creepers 
are  almost  universal.  In  the  villages,  some 
portions  of  the  roads  were  like  the  walks  in  a 
well  cared-for  flower-garden.  The  curiosity  of 
the  villagers  brought  them  all  out  of  their  cot¬ 
tages  to  look  at  us ;  and  the  children  were  mul¬ 
titudinous.  We  came  now  to  a  town  of  some 
size,  the  name  of  which  I  could  not  ascertain. 
The  road  to  it  and  through  it  was  wide,  and 
remarkably  clean.  By  the  entrance  was  an 
archway,  under  which  we  entered  a  court-yard 
in  which  stood  a  house  by  itself,  and  look¬ 
ing  in  though  the  grated  door,  we  saw  that  it 
was  a  temple,  in  which  were  two  large  ugly- 
looking  stone  images,  in  separate  cages.  Of 
course  we  took  these  to  he  gods.  Walking 
some  distance  further,  the  crowd  now  number¬ 
ing  thousands,  we  came  to  another  archway; 
and  supposing  this  to  be  the  opposite  end  of 
the  city,  we  turned  to  the  left,  and,  found  our¬ 
selves  in  one  of  the  chief  streets.  Ail  this 
time  the  walls,  the  roofs,  the  roads  were  crowd¬ 
ed  with  the  natives,  eager  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  us ;  some  running  ahead  of  us  and  staring 
round  all  the  time.  But  still  there  was  no 
annoyance  offered  us,  and  whenever  we  turned 
to  look  about  us,  the  people  in  that  direction 
would  immediately  make  way. 

The  news  of  our  approach  had  evidently  gone 
far  ahead  of  us ;  for  as  we  advanced  we  found 
that,  as  in  Yenoshima  in  Japan  in  days  past, 
the  people  shut  up  their  shops  and  houses,  and 
we  saw  them  peeping  through  cracks  and  holes, 
as  best  they  could. 

We  came  to  a  market.  Here  were  stalls  for 
fruit  and  vegetable  sellers,  earthenware,  and 
other  things  most  affected  by  the  inhabitants. 
But  the  most  striking  and  extraordinary  thing 
avg  observed  was,  that  directly  we  appeared  not 
a  sound  was  to  be  heard ;  all  business  appeared 
to  be  stopped;  and  all  eyes  to  be  turned  upon 
us.  If  we  Avent  to  a  stall  or  a  shop  the  pro¬ 
prietors  beat  a  hurried  retreat,  and  it  seemed 
as  if  avg  might  have  helped  ourselves  to  any¬ 
thing  we  pleased. 

At  last  avg  got  quite  through  the  toAvn  and 
into  the  bright  green  fields  once  more;  but 
here  we  quite  lost  our  way.  I  climbed  a  high 
pine-tree,  howe\rer,  and  so  took  the  bearings, 
and  Ave  got  safely  and  Avithout  any  trouble  back 
to  the  boat. 

The- cattle  AAre  saw,  were  of  a  small  black 
breed.  The  horses  are  also  small.  They  are 
used  for  conveying  goods  on  packs,  wheeled 
vehicles  of  any  kind  not  coming  at  all  under 
our  notice. 

Pigs,  goats,  poultry,  rice  and  a  groat  variety 


of  vegetables,  form  the  chief  food  of  the  people. 
Milk  is  never  used ;  and  we  saAV  neither  sheep 
nor  geese  in  our  walk. 

Our  stroll  had  extended  to  many  miles,  and 
occupied  several  hours.  We  struck  the  beach 
a  long  Avay  from  our  boat,  and  the  natives  were 
much  amused  to  see  us  picking  up  shells  and 
examining  them  as  we  Avent  along  the  sea- shore. 
It  Avas  quite  dusk  Avhen  Ave  finally  stepped  on 
the  ship’s  deck.  Y/e  Avere  very  much  interested 
Avith  all  Ave  had  seen ;  and  our  visit  has  left  a 
favourable  and  an  indelible  impression  on  our 
minds. 

We  left  next  day,  and  steered  for  Tamsui  in 
Formosa,  where  we  arrived  on  the  17th  Septem¬ 
ber,  but  met  with  little  there  worthy  of  being 
recorded. 

- o - 

Sjraufjjmi  BJmtu  Jmittlutc, 

Wx%t  femrr, 

KW  'O 

The  folloAving  paper  on  a  somewhat  impor¬ 
tant  subject,  Avill  Ave  think,  be  found  to  be  very 
interesting  to  our  readers.  It  gained  the  prize 
offered  by  the  Marine  Engineer’s  Institute  of 
Shanghai  to  its  members  for  the  best  essay  on 
the  subject.  It  was  written  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Nes- 
bit,  second  Engineer  of  the  steamer  Europe, 
and  read  by  him  at  the  General  Meeting  of  the 
Institute,  on  the  14th  February  last,  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  a  goodly  audience,  among  whom  were 
many  ladies.  The  Very  Rev.  Dean  Butcher 
occupied  the  chair,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
evening  presented  to  Mr.  Nesbit,  the  prize  he 
had  Avon — a  fine  Microscope  presented  by  Mr.  J. 
M.  Robson,  late  chief  engineer  of  the  steamer 
Xingpo,  one  of  the  most  energetic  promo¬ 
ters  of  the  Institute,  and  the  contributor  of 
a' fine  book-case,  and  no  less  than  four  hun¬ 
dred  volumes,  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  library. 

tlreir  CapMltfies  n 

(&\XQX\mX8. 

rTSHIS  subject  may  at  first  seem  of  easy  solu- 
tion.  But  in  fact  it  becomes  one  of  great 
difficulty  if  looked  at  in  all  its  different  phases. 

Engineering  being  a  progressive  science,  in¬ 
ventions  being  innovations,  we  shall  require  to 
find  in  the  Chinese  some  signs  of  inventive 
genius,  as  Avell  as  willingness  to  adopt  innova¬ 
tions,  before  we  can  hope  for  then-  advance¬ 
ment  in  the  science. 

In  looking  at  the  subject  let  us  not  bring  any 
bias  to  bear  upon  it :  let  us  not  bo  carried  away 
by  any  contemplation  of,  or  chagrin  at,  their 
unsocial  disposition ;  but  lot  us  bear  in  mind,  the 
trials,  disappointments,  failures  and  persever- 
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ance  of  our  pioneering  European  engineers ; 
and  judge  from  our  personal  experience  of  tlie 
Chinese,  whether  they  give  a  speedy  or  distant 
promise  of  such  self-denying  energetic  exertion. 

We  must  also  look  at  their  past  history,  and 
find  whether  they,  as  a  people,  have  been  inven¬ 
tive  in  those  arts  that  contribute  to  the  com¬ 
forts  and  conveniences  of  life.  Arts  that  de¬ 
pend  on  fancy  and  mere  neatness  of  execution, 
will  not  enable  us  to  judge  whether  they  possess 
engineering  genius  or  ingenuity. 

We  must  try  and  find  out  whether  they  have 
improved  upon  their  own  mechanical  contri¬ 
vances  ;  and,  whether  they  would  be  likely  to 
improve,  or  remain  satisfied  with  the  know¬ 
ledge  they  now  possess,  were  they  left  to  their 
own  resources. 

It  would  no  doubt  be  very  interesting  to 
study  the  engineering  difficulties  surmounted  in 
the  construction  oi  such  works  as  their  Grand 
Canal,  the  Great  Wall  of  China,  the  Bridge 
of  ten  thousand  ages,  &c.  And,  although  the 
subject  of  this  essay  seems  as  if  meant  to  in¬ 
clude  all  kinds  of  engineering  skill,  I  have 
resolved  to  take  advantage  of  its  vagueness, 
and  treat  only  of  that  kind  of  engineering 
which  may  be  supposed  more  particularly  to 
interest  members  of  such  an  Institute  as  this. 

Another  reason  for  my  silence  on  the  Civil 
Engineering  capabilities  of  the  Chinese,  is,  my 
own  ignorance  of  the  subject.  This  I  need  not 
expose.  So,  without  further  apology  for  con¬ 
fining  my  treatment  of  this  essay  to  Mechani¬ 
cal  Engineering,  I  will  look  shortly  at  the  five 
following  points : — 

Is*.— That  the  best  incentive  to  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  excellence  in  Marine  Engineering, 
is,  an  earnest  desire  for  foreign  intercourse 
and  commerce.  Have  the  Chinese  this 
desire  ? 

2nd. — Does  their  physique  betoken  strength  ? 
Does  energy  characterise  their  exertions  ? 

3rd. — Have  their  own  mechanical  contriv¬ 
ances  improved,  during  European  connection 
with  them  ? 

4th. — What  is  the  state  of  Engineering 
amongst  them  at  the  present  time  ? 

5th. — Does  imitation  entitle  them  to  be  call¬ 
ed  Engineers  ? 

And,  in  concluding,  I  shall  have  a  word  to 
say,  as  to  their  abilities  and  capabilities. 

If,  on  the  whole,  my  essay  be  somewhat  un¬ 
favourable  to  the  Chinese,  I  trust,  I  may  not 
be  accused  of  any  biased  or  uncharitable  feel¬ 
ing  toward  them.  I  have  sought  anxiously  for 
the  best  and  most  reliable  information.  And, 
would  be  very  pleased  to  see  them  succeed  as 
engineers,  and  also  in  every  other  science.  It 


would  be  a  great  blessing  for  themselves,  and 
would  be  better  for  all  nations  connected  with 
them. 

1st. — The  beet  incentive  to  the  attainment 
of  excellence  in  Marine  Engineering  is,  an  ear¬ 
nest  desire  for  foreign  intercourse  and  com¬ 
merce.  Have  the  Chinese  this  desire  ? 

There  can  be  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that 
the  desire  of  the  Chinese  is  quite  opposed  to 
this.  They  have  from  the  earliest  times,  we 
know,  followed  a  policy  of  exclusiveness  with 
western  nations.  “The  English  who  now  trade 
so  largely  with  China,  scarcely  had  a  glimpse 
of  success  until  the  reign  of  Charles  I,  in  the 
17tli  century;”  and,  Six  J.  F.  Davis  tells  us 
that  “the  various  European  Embassies  who 
have  gone  to  Pekin  during  the  last  three  cen¬ 
turies  have  met  with  variable  treatment;  but, 
in  whatever  spirit  conducted,  they  have  been 
equally  unsuccessful  in  the  attainment  of  any 
important  points  of  negociation.”*  Even  now 
they  follow  a  like  policy.  No  new  ports  are  open 
to  the  commerce  of  Western  Nations,  unless  un¬ 
der  compulsion.  No  friendly  intercourse  with 
foreign  powers  is  encouraged  by  the  government. 
They  still  look  upon  us  as  a  kind  of  piratical 
barbarians. 

We  well  know  that  the  Chinese,  for  many 
centuries,  were  in  advance  of  western  nations 
in  civilization;  but  then  civilization  ever  has 
been  so  conservative,  that  now,  while  they  re¬ 
main  ignorant  of  Modern  Sciences,  though  we 
cannot  by  any  means  speak  of  them  as  being 
rude  or  ignorant,  neither  can  we  speak  of  them 
as  being  highly  civilized.  When  we  speak  of  a 
people  as  being  highly  civilized,  we  mean, 
that  their  education  is  equal  to,  or  in  advance 
of,  those  nations  whose  civilization  is  acknow¬ 
ledged.  And  in  practical  education,  we  must 
admit  that  the  Chinese  are  far  behind. 

If  any  European  Telegraphic  or  Engineering 
scheme,  be  introduced  into  then1  country  on  a 
large  scale,  Government  endeavours  in  every  way 
to  hinder  it,  and  throw  obstacles  in  its  way : 
till  from  forces  brought  to  bear  upon  them, 
they  unwillingly  submit.  I  have  said  that  ad¬ 
vancement  in  engineering  betokens  a  desire  for 
commerce ;  for  perhaps  there  is  nothing  that 
gives  a  greater  impulse  to  inventiveness.  “  Com¬ 
merce  on  a  great  scale,  is  connected  with  the 
chief  events  of  history:  with  all  the  noted  terres¬ 
trial  discoveries :  all  the  spheres  of  enterprise : 
and  all  the  triumphs  of  invention.”! 

A  desire  for  speedy  navigation  gave  birth  to 
the  Marine  Engine :  a  desire  for  speedy  loco¬ 
motion  gave  birth  to  the  Locomotive  Engine  : 


*  Sir  J.  F.  Davis.’ 

f  “The  Successful  Merchant,  ”  by  AY.  Arthur,  M.  A, 
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and  so  on  until  the  desire  for  larger  quantities, 
and  better  qualities  of  silks,  cottons,  wines, 
sugars,  and  more  lately,  the  desire  for  increas¬ 
ed  speed  in  tilling  and  reaping,  have  each 
given  birth  to  inventions  for  then1  better  and 
speedier  manipulation,  production  or  accom¬ 
plishment. 

Now,  as  a  desire  for  commerce  is  the  great  pa¬ 
rent  of  inventions,  and  commerce  with  foreigners 
is  the  one  thing  Chinese  do  not  wish,  we  find, 
that  the  only  incentive  they  have  for  acquiring 
the  principles  of  Marine  Engineering  is,  that 
they  may  increase  in  power;  and  that  all  their 
engineering  knowledge  is  devoted  to  imitation. 
“We  want  men-of-war  like  yours,  we  want 
engines  for  our  gun-boats  as  large  and  as 
strong,  and  guns  as  great,  as  yours.”  This  is  the 
desire  of  the  Chinese :  this  is  the  greatest  in¬ 
centive  they  have  to  learn  engineering.  And 
farther  on  we  will  try  and  judge  whether  this 
incentive  to  imitation  merely,  is  likely  to  make 
engineers  of  them. 

2nd. — Does  their  physique  betoken  strength  ? 
Does  energy  characterize  their  exertions  ? 

These  questions  lead  us  principally  to  think 
of  their  qualities  as  manual  labourers.  In  the 
construction  and  repairing  of  machinery,  much 
of  the  work  is  hard  and  difficult.  It  necessarily 
follows,  that  over  and  above  the  theoretical  and 
practical  knowledge,  much  of  the  physique  of 
the  day-labourer  is  also  required.  It  is  true 
that  some  machinery  of  no  mean  pretensions 
has  already  been  produced  by  Chinese,  but 
the  number  of  employes  and  the  time  taken  in 
construction  must  be  taken  into  account;  as 
also  the  ever-present  European  supervision — in¬ 
structing,  directing,  and  giving  unceasing  ener¬ 
getic  attention  to  the  work  in  its  various  stages. 
I  cannot  believe  that  they  as  a  people  have  the 
physique,  energy  or  endurance  of  Europeans. 
Their  history,  manners  and  customs,  all  forbid 
us  to  expect  energetic  action  from  them.  I  have 
mixed  with  many  people,  but  (in  my  opinion) 
never  with  people  as  sedentary  or  automatic  as 
the  Chinese.  Of  their  constitutional  pliysiquo 
of  course  I  cannot  speak. 

If  we  enter  any  of  the  Chinese  workshops,  or 
even  then’  arsenals,  can  we  be  other  than 
struck,  with  the  slow,  listless,  uninterested 
workmanship  of  the  Chinese  labourer.  Compare 
it  with  the  view  of  an  English  workshop.  All 
there  is  life,  bustle  and  energy.  By  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  mechanic’s  face,  you  see  he  is  all  en¬ 
grossed  with  the  work  in  hand.  “Show  me” 
says  one  of  our  greatest  living  writers,  “  a  peo¬ 
ple  energetically  busy:  heaving,  struggling,  all 
shoulders  at  the  wheel :  their  heart  pulsating, 
every  muscle  swelling,  with  man’s  energy  and 
will :  I  show  you  a  people  of  whom  great  good 


is  predicable :  to  whom  all  manner  of  good  is 
yet  certain,  if  their  energy  endure.”* 

I  cannot  for  a  moment  question  the  ability 
of  the  Chinese  as  reproducers,  but  they  are 
slow  even  in  this. 

Before  we  can  hope  from  the  Chinese,  great 
advancement  in  engineering  they  must  show 
ideas  of  native  birth;  they  must  originate; 
they  must  become  competitive :  and  to  become 
competitive,  they  must  first  be  strong  in  phy¬ 
sique:  become  careful  and  educated  workmen : 
enter  into  the  science  and  manual  labour,  with 
hearty  energy  and  will:  and  throw  aside  their 
mistaken  policy  of  exclusiveness.  Some  of  us 
there  may  be  who  hopefully  prophesy  that 
China  will  adopt  modern  civilization,  and  her 
sons  become  educated  practically,  be  strong  in 
physique,  energetic  in  business,  and  famous  as 
engineers.  I  would  gladly  hope  so;  but  I  could 
hope  with  a  much  greater  measure  of  certainty, 
if  I  saw  them  depart  from  the  narrow  aims 
they  now  have. 

Energy  in  engine-building  alone  will  not 
avail.  They  will  require  to  work  the  mineral  re¬ 
sources  of  their  country.  They  ought  to  supply 
themselves  with  coal,  iron,  copper  and  ail 
other  metals  requisite  for  construction  of  ma¬ 
chinery.  Then’  energy  must  not  slumber  when 
they  arrive  at  the  possession  of  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  gun-boats;  their  aims  ought  to  extend 
to  the  building  of  their  own  merchant  navy. 
If  once  they  earnestly  begun  to  build  ships 
for  carrying  produce:  did  they  begin  to  feel 
ashamedly  sensible  of  then’  inferiority  in  arts 
and  sciences :  were  they  to  arouse  themselves 
from  their  sedentary  habits,  and  improve 
their  physique  by  engaging  heartily  in  out¬ 
door  sports  and  manly  exercises :  were  they  to 
dispense  with  much  of  their  Confucian  philoso¬ 
phy,  and  to  lead  earnest  fives :  and  above  all 
were  many  of  then  present  studies  abolished 
and  supplanted  by  education  useful,  elevating 
and  liberal,  then  might  we  hope  for  their 
speedy  advancement  in  engineering  and  every 
other  modern  science. 

3rd. — Have  their  own  mechanical  contri¬ 
vances  improved  during  European  connection 
with  them  ? 

I  have  not  found  much  improvement  in  this 
respect.  In  the  earliest  writings  on  China  and 
the  Japanese,  we  find  mention  of.  their  ingenuity 
in  devising  ways  and  means  of  lightening 
labour  by  simple  mechanical  contrivances. 
And  even  now  any  engineer  will  admire  the 
ingenuity  displayed  in  their  contrivances  for 
irrigation,  fishing,  hoisting,  etc.,  though  quite 
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sensible  of  the  absurd  and  laughable  proportions 
of  the  various  parts  of  their  contrivances. 

Two  Spanish  monks  of  the  Augustine  order 
arrived  in  China  from  Manila  in  the  year  1570, 
and  from  the  description  they  give  of  the 
mechanical  contrivances  then  in  use,  we  find 
that  they  were  just  like  those  in  use  at  the 
present  time. 

The  Chinese  undoubtedly  possess  the  power 
of  imitating;  but,  then-  imitative  genius  has 
apparently  confined  itself  to  the  mechanism 
imitated.  The  application  of  it  to  other  purposes 
never  seems  to  have  entered  their  brain.  Of 
course,  prejudice  may  account  for  this  to  some 
extent.  The  Chinese  are  strongly  prejudiced 
against  the  introduction  of  any  improvements 
that  tend  to  abridge  manual  labour ;  and,  those 
mechanical  contrivances  in  use  at  the  present 
time,  are  as  few  and  simple  as  they  were  in  the 
early  days  of  the  empire. 

I  allow  that  much  time  is  actually  necessary 
for  inventive  improvement  hi  mechanics.  Still 
keeping  in  mind  the  number  of  years  during 
which  the  Chinese  (those  too  of  the  higher  and 
better  educated  classes)  have  been  under  Euro¬ 
pean  instruction  in  engineering,  I  decidedly 
think  we  could  reasonably  have  expected  some 
generally  well-known  proof  of  native  inventive¬ 
ness  to  have  emanated  from  their  advanced  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  science.  I  will  not  say  that  we  might 
have  expected  a  purely  original  invention,  but 
simply  some  ingeniously  applied  mechanism  in 
their  ordinary  pursuits  and  productions.  I  do 
not  think  I  am  unreasonable  in  expecting  this 
much.  Genius  is  not  born  of  five  or  even  fifty 
years,  instruction.  An  ingenious  mechanical 
mind  shows  itself  in  a  hundred  little  ways; 
but  gentlemen  who  for  years  have  taught 
Chinese,  assure  me,  that  in  mechanics  the 
Chinese  as  a  whole,  are  ‘-slow  at  comprehend¬ 
ing  and  awanting  in  ingenuity.” 

In  other  ingenious  arts  they  have  failed  to 
improve  much.  The  manufacture  of  paper  was 
known  to  them  early  in  the  Christian  era,  and 
its  manufacture  is  now  carried  on  by  the  same 
slow  process.  Compare  their  tedious  manu¬ 
facture  to  that  of  European,  though  the  art 
was  not  known  in  Europe  till  the  8th 
century. 

The  Chinese  had  astronomical  instruments 
at  an  early  period  of  their  history ;  but  all  these 
were  vastly  improved,  and  many  new  ones 
introduced,  by  Jesuit  missionaries. 

Father  Verbiest  in  the  17tli  century  instructed 
the  Chinese  in  the  casting  of  cannon.  Over  400 
pieces  were  cast  under  his  instruction ;  and 
these  they  continued  to  make  without  any  im¬ 
provement,  until  their  further  acquaintance 
with  Europeans  taught  them  then’  deficiency, 


and  they  again  began  to  employ  European 
instructors. 

We  thus  see,  that,  though  the  Chinese  have 
been  ingenious,  their  ingenuity  has  been  in  a 
manner  lost,  because  they  do  not  strive  to 
improve.  And  absence  of  improvement  betokens 
a  want  of  genius.  The  Chinese  have  neither 
improved  upon  nor  increased  the  number  of 
mechanical  appliances  they  had  in  olden  times, 
and  this  of  itself  is  (I  think)  sufficient  proof, 
that  of  themselves  their  mechanical  knowledge 
has  not  improved  during  European  connection 
with  them. 

4th. — What  is  the  state  of  engineering 
amongst  them  at  the  present  time  ? 

On  this  question  must  hang  our  estimate  of 
Chinese  engineers.  A  satisfactory  knowledge 
on  this  point  wrill  raise  or  depress  our  hopes  of 
their  ultimate  success.  The  wdiole  essay,  pro¬ 
perly  speaking,  rests  upon  the  answer. 

I  have  observed  the  progress  of  Chinese 
engineers  in  the  Eoocliow  Arsenal  with  great 
interest ;  and  I  have  endeavoured  to  gain  all  the 
information  possible  on  this  point.  I  have  visit¬ 
ed  the  above  Arsenal  several  times  and  exa¬ 
mined  the  latest  kinds  of  wTork  constructed  and 
under  construction ;  and  European  instructors 
gave  me  direct  answers  to  the  questions  I  asked 
of  them.  The  facts  and  figures  following  are 
collected  from  a  pamphlet  called  “The  Foochow 
Arsenal,  and  its  results  from  18G7  to  1874,”  by 
M.  M.  Prosper  Giquel,  Director  of  the  Ar¬ 
senal. 

I  do  not  think  any  other  Chinese  Arsenal 
could  give  a  more  favourable  idea  of  the  pro¬ 
gress  they  have  made  in  engineering.  The  Arse- 
nalis  not,  as  its  name  implies,  a  factory  for  the 
fabrication  of  arms  and  munitions  of  war ;  but 
is  especially  an  assemblage  of  yards  and  work¬ 
shops  for  the  construction  of  ships-of-war  and 
engines. 

The  Arsenal  is  large  and  conveniently  placed. 
The  buildings  are  spacious  and  substantial.  I 
will  give  some  idea  of  their  size,  and  of  the 
completeness  with  which  they  are  furnished, 
that  we  may  the  better  understand  what  oppor¬ 
tunities  the  Chinese  have  had  for  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  mechanics  and  engineering.  I 
will  give  some  extracts  from  the  work  above- 
mentioned,  only  substituting  for  the  French 
weights  and  measures  their  equivalent  in  En- 
glish  notation.  “  The  metal  working  factory,  oc¬ 
cupied  by  heavy  forges  and  rolling-mills,  occu¬ 
pies  a  space  of  about  45,100  square  feet.  (4,190 
square  metres). 

The  heavy  forges  are  provided  with  six  ham¬ 
mers  the  largest  being  a  simple  action  of  nearly 
six  ton  eighteen  cwt.  (7,000  kilogrammes),  man¬ 
ufactured  at  the  Arsenal.  And  the  two  smallest 
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are  a  little  over  five  cwt.  and  three  quarters, 
(300  kilogrammes). 

In  the  rolling-mills,  plates  are  rolled  having 
a  thickness  of  ftlis  and  under,  (15  millimetres) ; 
iron  square  and  round  bars  from  T\tlis  to 
4f,  (6  to  120  millimetres).  And  copper  from 
•p^tlis  to  1^118,(7  to  30  millimetres). 

The  fitting  shop  occupies  a  space  of  25,833 
square  feet  (2,400  square  metres).  The  erect¬ 
ing  shop  8,611,  square  feet,  (800  square  metres). 
The  Boiler  shop  and  Foundry,  each,  25,833 
square  feet,  (2,400  square  metres). 

The  total  extent  of  the  Arsenal  is  “47  hec¬ 
tares  77  ares,”  or  about  116  acres;  of  which  44^ 
acres  are  covered  by  workshops  and  storehouses, 
&c.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  Arsenal  of 
Foochow  is  a  workshop  of  no  mean  pretentions  ; 
and  if  the  Chinese  wish,  they  have  within  its 
walls  the  means  of  manufacturing  the  largest 
and  best  kinds  of  engine  work.  M.  Giquel,  in 
his  summary  of  work  done,  says  that  “the 
metal  working  factory  has  turned  out  the  forged 
parts  of  marine  engines  of  150  liorse-power, 
including  straight  shafts  and  crank  shafts.” 

The  Boiler  shed  “has  turned  out  or  put  to¬ 
gether  14  main  boilers  with  4  and  5  fire  boxes 
for  engines  of  150  liorse-power.” 

The  Fitting  shop  “has  built  and  turned  out 
9  marine  engines  of  150  liorse-power;  and  the 
Foundry  has  cast  cylinders  and  condensers  for 
engines  of  150  liorse-power.” 

But  up  to  this  time,  (6th  February  1874,)  52 
Europeans  were  constantly  engaged  at  the 
Arsenal.  The  staff  comprised  Director,  En¬ 
gineer  Professors,  Secretaries,  Foremen  and 
Workmen. 

I  must  mention  however,  that  all  the  works 
above  spoken  of  as  being  in  the  Arsenal,  are 
mere  copied  reproductions  of  one  design.  Nine 
engines  had  been  built  while  15  ships  had  been 
launched.  Six  of  their  engines  were  therefore  of 
European  build;  and  even  up  to  the  present 
time  when  they  depart  from  this  design  it  is 
only  to  copy  another  engine,  that  has  been 
built  for  them  in  England  or  France. 

M.  Giquel,  in  concluding  the  report  of  his 
directorate,  says,  “the  Arsenal  is  able  to  con¬ 
tinue,  without  the  help  of  an  European  Staff, 
to  build  ships  and  engines  according  to  the 
designs  already  'produced but  he  admits  that 
“for  engines  there  are  only  two  designs:  which 
however  differ  only  from  each  other  in  details, 
and  not  in  the  general  principles  of  construc¬ 
tion.” 

All  manner  of  credit  is  due  to  M.  Giquel  and 
his  assistants  for  their  progress  with  the  Chinese. 
From  men  totally  ignorant  of  the  science,  and 
ignorant  of  the  studies  necessary  to  the  under¬ 
standing  of  it,  they  have  taught  goodly  numbers 


to  understand  creditably  arithmetic,  geometry, 
descriptive  geometry,  algebra  and  design.  It 
must  have  required  energetic  endeavour  and 
predominant  force  of  will  to  gain  such  a  mea¬ 
sure  of  success  in  six  years. 

I  cannot  however  admit  that  the  Chinese 
pupils,  with  all  this  knowledge,  give  very  pro¬ 
mising  hopes  of  becoming  thoroughly  good 
engineers ;  and  every  now  and  again  through  Mr. 
Giquel’s  pamphlet,  he  himself  seems  to  be 
much  of  the  same  opinion. 

Here  is  a  sad  fact  peeping  out  from  his  pam¬ 
phlet.  He*  says,  “the  difficulty  which  their  Pro¬ 
fessors  have  had,  to  bring  them  to  the  stage  of 
advancement  at  which  they  have  arrived,  may  be 
judged  of  by  the  fact,  that  out  of  105  pupils  who 
entered  the  school  only  39  remain ;  six  are  dead 
the  other  60  had  to  be  sent  away,  after  a  course 
more  or  less  prolonged,  as  incapable  of  following 
out  the  courses  of  study.” 

Yes,  Mr.  Giquel!  You  and  your  assistants 
have  had  much  searching,  to  find  the  few  men 
worth  preserving;  and  the  same  result  will 
repeat  and  re-repeat  itself  for  many  years  to 
come.  A  nation,  especially  an  Asiatic  nation, 
will  not  change  its  whole  course  of  studies,  or 
accept  of  foreign  ones  so  easily  if  influenced  be 
no  higher  motive  than  a  desire  for  ships  of  war. 
Were  they  desirous  of  intercourse  and  commerce 
on  account  of  the  benefits  these  confer  mentally 
and  materially,  then  might  we  hope  for  then- 
speedier  advancement,  not  only  in  engineering, 
but  in  all  sciences  that  distinguish  the  civilized 
from  the  uncivilized. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  studies,  M. 
Giquel  says: — “those  who  are  especially  in¬ 
tended  for  the  building  of  engines,  have  been 
taught  the  way  to  determine  the  respective  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  piston-rod  which  moves  the  crank 
shafts, and  the  eccentrics  which  set  in  motion 
the  valves  for  the  distribution  of  steam.  They 
have  learned  the  operation  for  the  admission  of 
steam  into  the  cylinder,  and  its  discharge  into 
the  condenser.  These  antecedent  studies  form 
the  first  degree  of  the  science  of  the  engineer. 
They  are  sufficient  for  the  manager  of  a 
workshop.” 

I  would  take  exception  to  this  assertion, 
these  qualifications  are  not  “ sufficient ”  for  the 
manager  of  a  workshop.  The  manager  of  a  work¬ 
shop,  ought  to  be  able,  with  “Argus  eye”  to 
detect  flaws  in  material :  he  ought  to  be  so  per¬ 
fectly  master  of  design,  as  to  be  able  to  detect 
errors  in  design  previous  to  shaping  the  mate¬ 
rial:  he  ought  to  be  able,  while  the  construction 
of  the  engine  progresses,  to  devise  alterations  of 
parts  of  design  that  he  may  find  will  not  suit : 
and,  above  all,  he  ought  to  be  ingenious  at 
devising  ways  and  means  of  procedure,  so 
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that  he  may  be  able  to  supply  the  want  of 
ingenuity  in  those  under  his  charge. 

M.  Giquel  is  very  earnest  in  his  advice  to 
send  pupils  to  Europe  or  America:  he  urges 
this  advice  four  or  five  times  in  his  pamphlet. 
He  says  in  one  place  “An  engineer  ought  to  be 
able  to  form  a  complete  model  of  an  engine — 
— we  have  had  neither  the  time  not  the  means 
to  push  the  pupils  so  far !  indeed  China  does 
not  offer  at  the  present  time  a  field  of  industrial 
manufacture  sufficient  for  the  forming  of  en¬ 
gineers.” 

This  statement  from  M.  Giquel  (and  few 
gentlemen  can  be  better  able  to  judge)  is  simply 
this — that  after  seven  years  instruction  from 
himself,  the  Chinese  were  not  engineers,  and 
China  was  not  the  country  likely  to  make  them 
such.  And  as  far  as  any  progress  has  been 
made  since  the  time  of  which  M.  Giquel  writes 
the  same  assertion  is  still  true  of  China  and 
the  Chinese. 

In  1874,  at  the  expiry  of  the  first  contract 
between  M.  Giquel  and  the  government,  the 
Chinese  pupils  had  had  sole  direction  of  the 
fitting  shop  three-and-a-lialf  months;  forging 
shop  four  months:  boiler  shop  five  weeks,  and 
foundry  two-and-a-half  months.  This  cer¬ 
tainly  proves  that,  for  that  time  at  least,  they 
were  able  to  continue  the  work  of  the  Arsenal ; 
and  M.  Giquel  gives  them  great  credit  for 
their  workmanship  during  that  time.  But  I 
believe  all  engineers  will  agree  with  me  that 
this  short  period  of  self-direction  is  no  criterion 
as  to  their  ability  to  carry  on  the  works  inde¬ 
pendent  of  Europeans ;  and  the  Chinese  must 
have  felt  themselves  incompetent,  otherwise  they 
would  have  dispensed  with  the  further  service 
of  Europeans.  This  they  have  not  done  though 
they  do  not  now  employ  a  fourth  of  the  number 
they  then  employed. 

I  will  now  further  add  from  M.  Giquel’s  pam¬ 
phlet  his  “summary  of  results  in  engineering” 
during  his  directorate : — 

1st.  Result. — “Seven  young  men  capable  of 
directing  the  work  of  the  engines  at  the  Arsenal 
if  they  continue  to  do  the  same  kind  of  work  as 
they  have  done  formerly.” 

2nd.  Result. — “21  Young  men  who  are  able 
by  continuing  their  studies  to  arrive  at  the  same 
result  in  one  year  or  one  year  and  a-half. 

3rd.  Result. — “24  pupils,  possessing  an  im¬ 
portant  practical  knowledge  of  the  design  of 
engines,  eight  of  them  being  able  by  continuing 
their  studies  to  become  heads  of  offices  of  design.” 

4th.  Result. — “87  apprentices  possessing  an 
important  practical  knowledge  of  their  business 
and  able  to  work  according  to  a  given  plan. 
Amongst  them  53  able,  if  they  continue  their 
studies,  to  rise  to  be  superintendents  of  work-  | 


shops — the  more  intelligent  even  to  be  engi- 
neers." 

5tli.  Result. — “  187  workmen  and  apprentices 
able  to  work  according  to  a  given  plan.” 

M.  Giquel  recommends  the  classification  of 
16  pupils  as  superintendents  of  the  various  de¬ 
partments  of  shipbuilding  and  engineering,  “if 
immediate  advantage  is  to  be  derived.” 

This  is  a  recommendation  that  surprises 
me  very  much.  I  have  known  English  en¬ 
gineers,  who  have  been  employed  by  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Government  over  25  years.  Hundreds 
of  English  engineers  were  in  Russian  employ¬ 
ment  ;  and,  to  my  knowledge,  English  engi¬ 
neers  filled  most  of  the  superintendents’  posts 
in  their  arsenals.  This  is  a  tacit  acknowledge¬ 
ment  on  the  part  of  the  Russian  Government 
that  they  consider  it  would  be  disadvantageous 
for  them  to  fill  those  posts  with  Russian  work¬ 
men  ;  so  that,  if  it  can  be  advantageous  for  the 
Chinese  Government  to  appoint  native  Super¬ 
intendents,  we  are,  perforce,  bound  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  that  the  Chinese  have  in  five  years  dis¬ 
tanced  the  Russians,  who  have  50  years  expe¬ 
rience  ;  but  as  we  know  there  can  be  no  state¬ 
ment  more  absurd,  we  could  only  have  expect¬ 
ed  from  the  Chinese  under  Chinese  supervision, 
mere  repetition  of  one  kind  of  engine,  supplied 
at  enormous  cost:  and,  20  years  hence,  they 
would  probably  have  been  as  far  behind  pro¬ 
portionately,  as  they  are  at  the  present  time. 

Their  progress  in  Mechanics,  though  great, 
(and  perhaps,  10  years  ago,  such  progress  was 
unlooked  for,)  is  still  far  in  the  rear  of  what 
may  be  termed  engineering.  Over  eight  months 
ago,  there  was  launched  from  the  arsenal,  a 
small  boat  called  the  “Yell-Sin,”  having  engines 
of  60  liorse-power.  I  believe  they  are  original. 
The  Chinese  designed  them.  From  their  ac¬ 
quired  knowledge  of  engineering,  the  engines 
have  moved :  they  have  given  some  spasmodic 
starts,  but,  as  yet  they  can  do  no  service,  and 
as  a  first  attempt  at  originality  it  is  certainly 
a  failure. 

As  to  the  ability  of  the  Chinese  as  designers, 
I  am  informed  by  their  instructors,  that  if  a 
design  is  varied  in  any  way  without  being  ex¬ 
plained  to  them,  the  best  of  them  come  to  a 
stand  still.. 

I  visited  the  Foochow  arsenal  last,  in  the 
month  of  October,  and  I  saw  there,  two  com¬ 
pound  engines  by  “  Maudsley.”  These  had  been 
erected  within  the  workshop,  and  pupils  were 
busy  copying  parts  of  them.  So,  possibly  by 
this  time  the  Chinese  may  be  undertaking  to 
reproduce  compound  engines  like  them,  only 
on  a  smaller  scale. 

I  could  not  but  observe  that,  most  of  the 
workers  still  hold  their  tools  in  a  most  un- 
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european  like  fashion, — hammers  near  the  head, 
files  by  the  middle ;  and  that  they  work  in  a  list¬ 
less,  uninterested,  manner.  I  also  found  corrob¬ 
oration  of  my  belief  as  to  their  physical  disad¬ 
vantage,  in  their  using  very  light  hammers. 

These  things  are  of  small  consequence,  hut 
in  Europe  we  can  generally  judge  of  a  work¬ 
man  by  his  use  of  the  tools.  I  must  say  how¬ 
ever,  I  could  not  find  fault  with  the  appearance 
of  their  finished  work.  If  engineering  depended 
on  polish  the  Chinese  might  soon  outstrip  every 
European  nation.  If  the  Chinese  wish  to  be¬ 
come  engineers,  they  must  first  of  necessity 
send  many  pupils  to  Europe  or  America,  and 
those  pupils  must  be  possessed  of  the  best  mo¬ 
dern  education,  before  they  can  he  expected  to 
reap  full  advantage.  Even  in  Europe,  it  will 
be  necessary  too  that  they  follow  the  study  of 
mechanics  from  choice  of  it,  not  with  the  nar¬ 
row  view  of  simply  supplying  their  country 
with  men-of-war.  Let  them  with  a  true  love  of 
the  profession,  strive  to  employ  mechanical 
contrivance  in  the  production  of  all  they 
manufacture.  Those  who  do  so  would  soon 
leaven  the  nation,  and  assist  it  in  making 
speedy  and  lasting  progress. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  many  thousands  who 
cannot  go  to  Europe,  why  not  throw  open  then 
Arsenal  to  many  European  workmen,  as  Rus¬ 
sia  and  Turkey  have  done  with  marked  advan¬ 
tage  to  themselves  ?  If  the  Chinese  gave  rea¬ 
sonable  remuneration,  they  would  get  good  and 
respectable  workmen ;  and,  over  and  above  the 
beneficial  example  daily  set  before  the  native 
workmen  and  apprentices,  I  am  certain  that 
the  work  of  the  Europeans,  (from  a  pecuniary 
point  of  view),  would  be  advantageous  to  their 
employers. 

5th. — Does  imitation  entitle  them  to  be  call¬ 
ed  Engineers  ? 

If  it  be  admitted  that  the  Chinese  have  as 
yet  shown  no  genius  for  engineering:  that, 
they  have  shown  no  dosire  or  ability  to  apply 
mechanism  to  general  occupations  or  manu¬ 
factures  :  but  that,  all  their  mechanical  know¬ 
ledge  or  work  is  based  on  a  reproduction  or  copy¬ 
ing  and  re-copying  of  two  designs  :  then,  how¬ 
ever  good  their  work  may  be,  as  to  strength, 
proportion  of  parts,  or  polish,  still  it  is  only  an 
imitative  knowledge  they  possess.  Now,  I  hold 
that  however  perfectly  they  may  imitate,  they 
cannot  be  called  engineers  on  account  of  the 
perfection  of  their  imitated  work ;  and,  should 
they  continue  to  imitate,  even  without  the  aid 
of  European  superintendence,  they  could  not 
be  termed  other  than  engine-makers. 

I  will  give  two  examples  of  my  meaning,  so 
as  to  illustrate  my  views  under  this  head. 

Where  would  have  been  the  fame  of  the  elder  [ 


Herschel,  had  he  been  merely  imitative  ?  Had 
he  remained  quite  satisfied  with  the  nebular 
hypothesis  broached  by  Laplace:  or  had  he 
added  nothing  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Science 
of  Astronomy,  would  he  ever  have  earned  the 
name  of  Astronomer  ? 

What  would  it  avail  a  painter,  though  he 
had  delicacy  of  touch  equal  to  a  Sir  J.  Noel  Pa- 
ton,  were  he  destitute  of  genius  ?  or  at  most, 
had  he  conceived  nothing  grander  than  some 
new  design  for  a  coacli-pannel  ?  Could  he  be 
termed  a  painter  in  the  sense  I  mean  ? 

Baron  Tauchnitz  is  famed  as  a  publisher. 
Ton  on  ton  loads  of  books,  (the  brain  work  of 
many  authors,)  are  translated  for  him,  and  pub¬ 
lished  by  him  in  a  cheap  form. 

To  me  the  Chinese  seem  like  mechanical 
Tauclmitzes :  copying  what  they  can,  without  en¬ 
riching  mechanical  science  by  one  original  idea. 
They  only  differ  from  Tauchnitz  in  this  : — 
that,  by  reason  of  their  unwillingness  to  work 
the  mineral  resources  of  their  country,  they 
take  the  most  costly  method  of  production,  and 
do  not  even  give  themselves  the  benefit  of  a 
cheap  edition. 

I  admit  the  ability  of  the  Chinese  as  copyists : 
theff  ability  to  reproduce  strong,  proportion¬ 
ate,  well-finished  work:  their  ingenuity  in  ma¬ 
ny  arts  not  mechanical;  but  with  all  this  I  must 
say,  that  in  my  opinion,  they  have  not,  as  yet, 
earned  any  title  to  be  considered  engineers. 

I  would  only  add  a  few  words  of  apology  for 
my  treatment  of  this  essay.  I  have  treated  the 
subject  more  as  if  it  were  “The  Chinese — their 
abilities  as  engineers.  ” 

I  have  takon  the  proved  abihties  of  the  Chi¬ 
nese  as  representing  their  capabilities.  These 
may  be  summed  up  as  follows : — the  ability  to 
draw  and  trace  designs;  make  patterns,  for¬ 
gings,  castings,  and  to  construct  engines  of  150 
horse-power, — if  they  have  one  to  copy  from,  or 
if  they  be  under  European  supervision.  And 
their  designs  are  only  two  in  number. 

The  hindrances  with  which  they  contend,  are, 
the  policy  of  oxclusiveness  persisted  in  by  their 
government :  a  want  of  desire  for  foreign  inter¬ 
course  and  commerce:  prejudice:  and  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  importing  coal  and  metals;  where¬ 
as  government  could  work  almost  inexhausti¬ 
ble  mines  in  their  own  country  were  they  so 
inclined. 

I  have  found  the  Chinese  as  engineers,  to 
be  deficient  in  genius,  aptitude,  physique  and 
energy. 

I  am  far,  however,  from  meaning  that  be¬ 
cause  they  are  incapable  as  engineers  at  the 
present  time,  they  must  remain  so. 

All  through  this  essay,  I  have  expressed  my 
belief,  that  if  the  Chinese  departed  from  their 
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bad  policy:  did  tliey  throw  aside  their  inex¬ 
cusable  prejudice:  did  they  study  less  their 
ancient  history  and  proverbs  of  a  past  age,  and 
enter  heartily  into  the  attainment  of  modern 
sciences,  devoting  their  time  to  the  acquire¬ 
ment  of  a  sound,  liberal  and  commercial  edu¬ 
cation:  did  they  cease  to  be  mere  automatons, 
and  improve  then  physique  by  engaging  much 
in  manly  out-door  recreations  and  employ¬ 
ments,  then  might  we  hope  for  them  great  and 
speedy  advancement. 

In  a  word,  I  cannot  believe  that  the  Creator 
has  made  the  Chinese  one  whit  less  capable 
than  Ave,  of  attaining  excellence  in  any  Science. 
But  they  must  do  their  part. 

In  conclusion  I  may  say  that  there  is  a  class 
of  engineers  whom  I  have  purposely  abstained 
from  mentioning:  viz.,  the  native  engineers 
on  board  of  Chinese  meu-of-war.  I  do  not  men¬ 
tion  them,  because,  it  is  my  opinion  that  an  en¬ 
gineer  must  first  be  capable  as  a  constructor  and 
repairer  of  engines  in  the  workship,  before  he 
can  with  safety  or  profit  be  left  in  charge  of 
engines  on  board  ship. 

Laborare  est  Orare. 
- o - 
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Dai  Butsz’  and  the  Whale. 

WE  suppose  that  all  who  know  anything 
WU  at  all  about  Japan,  are  aware  that 
there  is  at  Kamakura,  about  fifteen  miles  from 
the  foreign  settlement  of  Yokohama,  a  large 
copper  or  bronze  image  of  Buddha  called  Dai 
Butsz’.  It  formerly  was  enclosed  within  a  large 
temple,  the  foundation  of  which  may  still  be 
traced ;  but  this,  which  was  constructed  of  wood, 
is  said  to  have  been  washed  away  by  what  we 
must  suppose  to  be  aJarge  tidal  wave,  (although 
the  site  is  now  at  least  half  a  mile  from  the  sea¬ 
shore)  ;  and  the  image  was  thus  left  exposed  to 
the  weather,  and  has  stood  the  fierceness  of  the 
sun’s  rays,  and  the  raging  of  the  storms,  of 
very  many  generations.  The  image,  though 
between  40  and  50  feet  high,  in  a  sitting  pos¬ 
ture,  and  all  its  parts  and  dimensions  in  excel¬ 
lent  proportion,  is  not  the  largest  in  the  em¬ 
pire:  there  being  one  at  Nara,  about  20  miles 
east  of  Osaka,  the  ancient  residence  of  the  Mi¬ 
kados,  which  is  nearly  or  quite  one  fifth  larger. 

There  is  nevertheless  a  legend  connected 
with  it  which  may  amuse  our  readers. 

Of  course  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  super¬ 


stitious  people  can  be  called  upon  to  account  for 
the  impossibilities  they  profess  to  believe  in. 
We  must  merely  tell  the  tale  as  told  by  the  Ja¬ 
panese  themselves.  The  origin  of  the  large 
images  we  have  alluded  to,  is  variously  given. 
In  the  January  number  of  the  Far  East,  a 
writer  stated  that  the  image  of  Dai  Butsz  at 
Kamakura  owed  its  existence  to  the  devotion 
of  a  lady  of  the  court,  who  made  a  pilgrimage 
to  raise  funds  for  its  construction.  Some  say 
that  it  was  founded  at  the  expense  of  a  pious 
deposed  emperor;  whilst  others  again,  credit  it 
to  the  “piety,  zeal,  and  industry  of  the  medise- 
val  monks  and  nuns”:  who  are  the  most  likely 
persons,  in  our  opinion,  to  have  gone  on  pil¬ 
grimages  for  such  a  purpose. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  at  the  time  when  it  was 
first  erected  and  placed  within  its  temple,  its 
fame  spread  far  and  wide ;  and  it  was  talked  of 
as  the  marvel  of  the  age  in  earth,  air  and 
ocean.  Now  there  was  living  in  the  Northern 
sea  a  large  white  whale,  who  prided  himself  on 
being  the  greatest  thing  in  sea  or  on  land;  and 
who  felt  much  aggrieved  at  being  told  that 
puny  men  had  constructed  an  image  in  their 
own  shape  which  could  compete  with  him  in 
size.  Indeed  he  would  not  believe  it.  But 
loudly  as  he  might  declare  his  incredulity, 
his  excitability  and  restlessness  showed  iiow 
impossible  it  was  for  him  to  dismiss  it  from  his 
mind.  He  heard  of  pilgrimages  to  the  great 
image,  so  vast,  that  the  contributions  of  the 
faithful  were  producing  a  plethora  in  the  cof¬ 
fers  of  the  priests;  and  other  denizens  of  the 
deep  reported  to  him  that  all  men  who  sailed 
upon  the  bosom  of  the  waters  talked  of  nothing 
else.  They  declared  that  it  was  as  beautiful 
as  it  was  vast,  and  that  it  could  not  be  extolled 
too  highly. 

Such  tales  well  nigh  drove  him  to  frenzy. 
He  fretted  and  fumed — ascending  to  the  sur¬ 
face  to  blow  twice  as  often  as  usual,  and  crea¬ 
ting  twice  the  ordinary  amount  of  spray  each 
time.  He  lashed  the  water  angrily  with  his 
tail ;  and  all  his  old  friends  and  admirers  found 
it  to  their  interest  to  keep  out  of  his  way. 
Never  was  such  commotion  in  the  Northern  sea 
as  he  made.  Jealousy  and  indignation  had 
taken  such  hold  of  him,  that  all  Ins  proverbial 
gentleness  and  politeness  deserted  him.  Re¬ 
gardless  of  the  feelings  of  great  or  small,  he 
floundered  about  and  thrashed  the  depths  so 
that  they  were  disturbed  and  stirred  to  an  ex¬ 
tent  beyond  belief.  He  took  no  rest  by  night 
or  day.  He  worked  himself  into  a  rage  more 
violent  than  any  mortal  thing  had  before  ex¬ 
hibited;  and  he  cried  in  his  bitterness: — “It 
cannot  be.  I  always  was  and  must  continue 
to  be  the  greatest  thing  in  heaven  and  earth ! 
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Why  did  they  tell  me  of  this  huge  and  ugly 
image?  It  may  be  great;  but  it  can  never 
compete  with  me.”  And  then  instead  of  find¬ 
ing  comfort  or  relief  from  this  persuasion,  the 
doubt  came  over  him,  and  dispelled  all: — “  Why 
should  such  crowds  visit  it,  if  it  be  nothing 
wonderful.  Well,  it  may  he  wonderful,  and  yet 
not  compare  in  vastness  with  me.”  And  again 
he  would  try  to  convince  himself — and  fail. 

Time  went  on,  and  he  thought  that  he  must 
have  this  question  decided ;  for  he  was  getting 
quite  thin  with  fretting.  So  he  called  a  large 
shark  to  him,  and  said: — “Do  you  think  this 
great  image  that  men  have  made  in  the  empire 
of  the  gods  can  be  so  vast  in  size  as  I  am  ?  ”  The 
shark  wished  he  lidd  put  the  question  in  a  way 
that  might  have  allowed  a  less  direct  answer; 
for  he  knew  that  at  in  the  great  whale’s  present 
state,  he  would  he  very  easily  offended.  After 
hesitating  a  moment,  he  replied: — “What  is 
man’s  puny  strength  at  the  best  ?  How  could 
he  raise  such  a  mountain  of  metal.  Still  what 
one  man  could  not  do— thousands  might  accom¬ 
plish.  If  they  have  attempted  anything  of  the 
kind,  I  should  like  to  see  it.  Surely  they  aim 
to  he  equal  with  the  gods.  ” 

“Go  then ;  ”  rejoined  the  whale.  “ Go  as  my 
ambassador.  And  bring  me  such  information 
as  I  may  depend  upon.  Find  out  truly — and 
tell  me,  whether  it  approaches  me  in  size  ?  ” 

The  shark,  although  not  liking  the  idea  of 
having  to  run  tlie  risk  of  losing  his  friend’s  fa¬ 
vour,  by  giving  him  unwelcome  news,  was  yet 
pleased  at  the  confidence  reposed  in  him,  and 
made  off  for  Kamakura  as  fast  as  he  could  swim. 

He  arrived  in  good  time  in  the  day — and  now 
he  began  to  consider  how  he  should  manage  to 
get  on  shore  to  see  the  image :  as  it  was  at  some 
distance  back  from  the  beach ;  and  he  feared 
that,  if  seen,  the  fishermen  would  soon  have 
him  on  their  shop-hoards  ready  to  shoe  for  their 
customers ;  for  shark’s  flesh  is  a  dainty  with  the 
Japanese.  Not  wishing  to  incur  this  danger, 
he  gave  up  the  idea  of  seeing  it  himself,  and 
swam  backwards  and  forwards  hoping  he  might 
see  some  friend  who  would  act  as  his  deputy. 

He  had  not  long  to  wait.  There  was  a  junk 
at  anchor  in  the  hay,  all  of  whose  crew  were 
either  on  shore  or  asleep  in  the  heat  of  the  day. 
A  rat  running  along  on  the  top  of  the  low  bul¬ 
warks  was  caught  sight  of  and  immediately 
hailed. 

“Eat,  ahoy!”  cried  out  the  shark — hut  close 
under  the  side,  and  so  that  none  hut  the  rat 
should  hear. 

“What  ship ’s  that?”  squeaked  the  rat — 
stopping  and  looking  round,  but  not  perceiv¬ 
ing  whence  the  hail  came  from. 

“Here!  bring  your” — he  was  going  to  say 


‘  piercer,’  but  the  thought  of  the  harpoon  came 
over  him,  and  he  changed  his  mind. — “Bring 
your — spyglass  to  bear  down  here.  Don’t  you 
know  me?” 

“Who  goes  there?”  returned  the  rat,  catch¬ 
ing  a  glimpse  of  the  monster  just  beneath  the 
water.  Eising  to  the  surface  the  shark  repli¬ 
ed: — 

“  A  friend.  ” 

“  The  word  ?  ”  enquired  the  rat,  conscious  that 
he  was  the  only  wakeful  creature  on  board,  and 
determined  to  show  how  strictly  discipline  was 
preserved  on  his  ship. 

“Oh!  bother  the  word,”  answered  the  shark. 
“  Come  down  the  cable  and  hear  what  I’ve  got 
to  say.  I  want  your  assistance.” 

Now  the  rat  felt  curious  to  know  in  what  way 
a  little  animal  like  him  could  be  of  any  service 
to  so  great  a  fish  of  the  sea.  He  therefore  de¬ 
scended  the  rattan  cable  of  the  anchor,  taking 
care  to  keep  sufficiently  out  of  the  shark’s  reach 
to  avoid  treachery. 

The  shark  related  to  him  the  mission  on  which 
he  was  sent,  and  all  the  circumstances  that  led 
to  it.  He  told  him  of  the  perplexity  he  was 
in,  from  not  being  able  to  go  personally  to  the 
temple  to  see  the  great  image  of  Dai  Butsz’ ;  and 
how  grieved  he  would  be  were  he  unable  to  calm 
the  troubled  mind  of  his  friend  the  whale: 
whom  it  was  an  honour  to  serve,  as  the 
greatest  thing  in  the  universe.  “You,  how¬ 
ever,”  he  said,  “can  get  ashore  in  the  boat; 
and  you  would  confer  a  lasting  obligation  on 
me  if  you  would  run  up  and  see  the  image, 
and  bring  me  its  exact  size.” 

The  rat  had  never  been  so  civilly  Spoken  to 
before.  He  felt  pleased  at  the  notion  of  his  being 
able  to  oblige  so  affable  a  creature,  and  under¬ 
took  to  carry  out  his  wishes. 

Accordingly  watching  his  opportunity  he 
landed,  and  ran  as  fast  as  he  could  to  the  tem¬ 
ple.  He  was  thunderstruck  when  he  saw  the 
size  of  the  image,  and  for  some  time,  he  could 
think  of  no  means  of  measuring  it.  After  a 
time  a  bright  idea  occurred  to  him,  which  was, 
that  the  best  way  to  effect  his  object  was  to  walk 
round  it  and  count  his  steps,  and  so  report  to 
his  friend.  He  did  so ;  and  he  found  that  he 
had  to  take  5,000  paces.  Having  assured 
himself  that  he  could  by  no  means  get  any 
nearer  or  better  method  of  estimating  the  size, 
he  returned  to  the  junk,  and  found  the  shark 
awaiting  him.  He  at  once  commenced  a  glow¬ 
ing  account  of  the  wonderful  image,  its  size, 
its  fine  proportions  and  beauty,  and  concluded 
by  telling  him  that  it  was  5000  paces  round  the 
base,  which  was  the  best  measurement  he 
could  obtain.  Full  of  astonishment,  the  shark 
made  his  way  to  the  Northern  sea,  and  easily 
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discovered  the  whereabouts  of  the  whale  by  the 
disturbance  and  commotion  he  was  creating. 

He  told  the  whale  that  he  had  fulfilled  his 
errand,  and  could  only  confirm  everything  that 
had  been  reported.  He  had  seen  the  image, 
and  measured  the  circumference  of  its  pedestal, 
and  found  it  5000  feet. 

Without  asking  any  explanation  or  waiting 
to  hear  another  word,  but  mounting  to  the 
surface  with  a  tremendous  raging  roar,  the 
whale  darted  off.  He  entirely  discredited  the 
story ;  and  determined  to  see  for  himself.  With 
such  speed  did  he  go,  that  by  the  evening  he 
arrived  at  Kamakura,  and  miraculously  sur¬ 
mounting  all  difficulties — (for  where  there’s  a 
will,  is  there  not  a  way  ?) — he  reached  the  door 
of  the  temple.  He  knocked;  and  heard  a  very 
metallic  reply: — 

“  Come  in.” 

“I  cannot,”  vociferated  the  whale. 

“Why  not?” 

“Because  I  am  far  too  large!” 

“Who  are  you  ?  ” 

“I  am  the  great  white  whale  of  the  North¬ 
ern  sea.” 

“What  do  you  want?” 

“I  want  to  see  you — the  great  image  of  Dai- 
Butsz’,  and  to  measure  your  bulk  against 
mine.  So,  as  I  cannot  get  in  to  you,  you  will 
oblige  me  by  exercising  your  omnipotence  by 
coming  out  to  me.” 

Bemg  so  respectfully  addressed,  Dai  Butsz’ 
stepped  off  his  pedestal,  and  presented  himself 
outside,  to  the  profound  astonishment  and 
consternation  of  the  whale,  who  fairly  trembled, 
believing  that  he  must  now  yield  to  the  truth 
of  the  rumours  that  had  reached  him.  He 
thought,  however,  it  would  be  as  well  to  have 
the  matter  decided  by  actual  measurement,  and 
at  the  suggestion  of  Dai  Butsz’,  who  seemed 
equally  astounded  at  the  prodigious  bulk  of  his 
visitor,  the  priest  was  applied  to  to  take  their 
respective  dimensions. 

If  the  whale  and  the  image  were  surprised  at 
seeing  each  other — what  was  the  consternation 
of  the  priest  ?  Dor  a  time  he  stood  transfixed 
with  terror,  and  unable  to  move.  But  after  a 
few  kind  encouraging  words  from  Dai  Butsz’,  he 
proceeded  to  the  task  they  required  of  him. 
To  the  intense  satisfaction  of  the  whale  it  was 
found  that  he  was  just  two  inches  taller  than 
the  image.  Without  a  sound  he  turned,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  was  happily  and  peacefully  sport¬ 
ing  in  the  bay — on  his  way  to  his  residence  in 
the  Northern  sea,  while  Dai  Butsz’  equally  si¬ 
lently,  but  sullenly,  returned  to  his  pedestal. 
The  priest  was  left  standing  alone,  in  amaze¬ 
ment,  and  had  some  difficulty  in  making  the 


story  of  what  he  had  seen,  believed  by  either  his 
fellow-priests  or  the  people. 

The  circumstance,  however,  led  to  a  practical 
result,  observable  even  to  the  present  day.  The 
whale  had  triumphed  over  the  metal  image. 
From  that  time  the  Japanese  adopted  two  mea¬ 
sures— one  called  “whale  measure,”  by  which 
all  cloth  and  soft  goods  are  measured ;  the  other 
“iron  or  sohd  measure,”  by  which  wood,  stone 
and  hard  substances  are  measured. 

And  the  whale  foot  is  two  inches  longer  than 
the  metal  foot. 

H.  J.  B. 

— - o - 

MJf ut  M  ||'  ox  §catj)  ^mtoiuucnuiit 
0f  a  Uamtt. 

Jb  CCORDING  to  the  amplification  and  para- 
J&k,  phrase  of  the  Emperor  Kang-he’s  seventh 
sacred  maxim,  the  parents  are  the  living  divin¬ 
ities  of  man.  He  who  faithfully  serves  them, 
and  performs  the  commands  of  his  prince,  com¬ 
pletes  the  whole  duty  of  man.  This  is  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  the  Chinese  to  bo  an  undeniable  truth, 
handed  down  from  ancient  times  and  confirm¬ 
ed  by  their  Sages.  It  is  the  groundwork  of  the 
religion  of  the  Chinese,  namely,  Ancestral  wor¬ 
ship.  Then1  parents  being  the  living  representa¬ 
tives  of  their  ancestors,  are  to  be  reverenced  in 
the  same  degree  as  we  in  foreign  lands  are 
taught  to  reverence  God.  It  is  therefore  natural 
that  the  death  of  parents,  especially  of  a  father, 
is  regarded  by  the  people  of  this  empire  as  the 
greatest  calamity  that  can  befall  a  person.  On 
such  an  occasion  the  ceremonies  to  be  perform¬ 
ed  are  rigidly  laid  down,  in  accordance  with 
the  ancient  rites  handed  down  for  ages.  Part 
of  these  ceremonies  on  the  death  of  a  parent  is 
the  sending  of  the  “  Death  announcement  ”  call¬ 
ed  “Fu”.  This  is  sent  by  the  eldest  son  to 
all  near  relatives  and  friends,  from  whom  pecu¬ 
niary  help  is  expected  in  case  the  family  is 
poor:  or  presents  of  candles,  hangings,  scrolls 
etc.,  should  the  family  be  in  good  circumstances. 
Of  course  the  “Fu”  is  long  or  short  according 
to  the  rank  and  station  of  the  deceased.  The 
following  is  a  description  and  translation  of 
such  a  document,  sent  some  years  ago  by  a 
filial  son  of  a  deceased  small  officer  to  a  friend 
in  Shanghai,  which  I  hope  will  prove  of  some 
interest  to  the  readers  of  the  Far  Fast,  as  it 
helps  to  throw  some  light  on  the  religious  feel¬ 
ings  and  customs  of  the  Chinese. 

The  “Fu”  is  printed  on  a  long  sheet  of  pa¬ 
per*  s o  folded  that  it  fits  a  laige  squaie  ivlnte  en- 
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velope.  Blue  being  a  mourning  colour,  the  char¬ 
acters  are  printed  with  this  ink,  excepting  those 
characters  referring  to  the  reigning  dynasty, 
the  name  of  the  reign,  and  the  appellations  of 
the  persons  addressed :  which  are  printed  in  red. 
Over  the  face  of  the  envelope  in  which  the 
“Fu”  is  enclosed,  abroad  strip  of  blue  paper 
is  pasted  lengthwise  in  the  middle.  This 
strip  is  again  covered  by  a  strip  of  red  paper, 
slightly  narrower,  so  as  to  leave  the  edges  of 
the  blue  strip  visible,  on  which  is  -written  the 
name  and  address  of  the  persoii  for  whom  the 
“Fu”  is  intended.  On  that  part  forming  the 
first  page  of  the  folded  paper  on  which  the 
Death  announcement  is  printed,  towards  the 
upper  right  hand  corner,  is  the  character  “Fu” 
%  \'  or  “Death  announcement  of  a  parent,”  print¬ 
ed  in  large  type ;  while  along  the  lower  right 
hand  edge,  the  place  where  the  mourning 
ceremonies  are  to  be  performed  is  specified. 
On  the  next  fold  conmences  the  Death  an¬ 
nouncement,  as  follows: — “Calamity  has  over¬ 
taken  our  illustrious  father  (lit:  our  illustrious 
completer  of  probation). 1  Would  that  I  and  my 
brothers,  his  unfilial  sons,  whose  sins  are  truly 
great,  could  have  perished  ourselves.  Our  fa¬ 
ther,  in  accordance  with  Imperial  regulations  a 
Feng-cheng-ta-fu  (posthumous  title),  by  brevet 
of  the  fifth  rank,  an  expectant  Magistrate  and 
a  District  recorder,  after  a  short  illness,  ended 
his  years  between  one  and  two  o’clock  in  the 
morning  of  the  20th  day  of  the  second  moon, 
in  the  13th  year  of  Tung  chi,  cyclical  year 
Ivwei  yu,  while  quietly  reposing  on  his  bed  at 
his  residence. 

He  was  born  at  5  o’clock  in  the  morning  of 
the  2nd  day  of  the  3rd  moon,  in  the  2nd  year 
of  Taou  Kwang,  cyclical  year  Ien-woo.  He 
thus  enjoyed  52  years  of  life.  Prostrated  on  a 
bed  of  straw  and  reclining  on  a  pillow  of  earth,2 * 
we  his  unfilial  sons  feel  that  our  strength  is 
inadequate  to  perform  the  mourning  ceremonies 
in  a  becoming  manner.  We  therefore  ear¬ 
nestly  pray  that  Your  Excellencies,  Sirs,  Honor¬ 
ed  relatives,  and  Elders,  may  bestow  upon  us 
your  generous  condolence,  of  which  we  are  so 
unworthy.  Looking  to  you  for  pity  and  assis¬ 
tance,  and  while  we  shall  always  cherish  the 

1.  This  expression  ia  used  by  the  Chinese  for  a  deceased 

father.  It  does  not  imply  that  this  life  is  a  proba¬ 
tion  for  the  next.  The  idea  is  that,  the  father  com¬ 
pleted  this  life  in  every  way  successfully  as  a  filial 
and  dutiful  son,  and  a  worthy  living  representative 
of  his  ancestors. 

2.  This  refers  to  the  custom  of  the  sons  of  a  deceased 

person  sleeping  by  the  side  of  the  coffin  until  it 

is  removed.  They  are  then  supposed  to  sleep 
on  a  bed  of  straw,  resting  with  their  heads  on  the 

ground  or  bare  floor.  They  are  there  to  keep  the 
incense  burning  night  and  day. 


remembrance  of  your  kindness,  we  respectfully 
make  the  announcement  of  our  father’s  death 
(Fu). 

Your  cards  will  be  received  on  the  25th  day 
of  the  3rd  moon,  on  the  fifth  seventh.® — We, 
the  unfilial  and  fatherless,  while  shedding 
bloody  tears  and  knocking  on  heads  on  the 
ground!  We  the  grandsons,  while  shedding 
tears  and  reverentially  bowing ! 4 

Accompanying  such  a  “Fu”  is  usually  a  bio¬ 
graphical  sketch  of  the  deceased,  printed  on 
white  paper  with  small  blue  characters. 

The  following  was  sent  in  this  case,  rela¬ 
ting  the  chief  incidents  in  the  old  Mandarin’s 
life : — 

“  Our  deceased  father  was  honest  in  all  his 
actions,  truthful  in  all  his  words,  hating  and 
avoiding  evil.  While  still  a  baby  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  lose  his  father,  when  it  devolved 
upon  his  lonely  mother  to  care  for  him. 
Scarcely  10  years  of  age  he  was  bereft  of  his 
mother  also,  and  standing  quite  alone,  was 
taken  into  the  house  of  a  maternal  uncle. 
This  uncle  who  managed  his  affairs  badly,  soon 
squandered  our  father’s  small  patrimony,  trou¬ 
bling  his  mind  little  about  his  education.5 
Had  it  not  been  that  our  father  was  naturally 
a  clever  boy  and  fond  of  study,  he  would  while 
living  with  his  uncle  not  have  learned  anything. 
In  the  29th  year  of  Taou  Kwang,  at  the  time  of 
the  great  floods  in  Kiangnan,  a  great  many 
people  came  to  Shanghai  suffering  from  sick¬ 
ness,  hunger  and  cold.  To  alleviate  their  suf¬ 
ferings  our  father  contributed  what  he  could. 
In  the  3rd  year  of  Hien  fung  when  the  red  ban¬ 
dits  raised  a  disturbance  in  Shanghai,  our  fa¬ 
ther,  then  a  teacher  in  the  North  side  of  the 
city  (foreign  settlement),  used  his  influence 
with  foreigners  (lit.  western  men)  and  thereby 
saved  a  great  many  people  in  the  city  from 
misery.  In  the  lltli  year  of  Hien  fung  when 
the  Kwang-tung  bandits  (Tai  pings)  besieged 
Shanghai  for  seven  days,  the  Shanghai  Magis¬ 
trate  formed  a  committee  of  defence,  to  patrol 
the  streets  by  night  and  day,  of  Avhich  our 


3.  The  funeral  ceremonies  are  supposed  to  last  for  49 

days  reckoning  from  the  death  of  the  person.  Every 
seventh  day  is  a  grand  mourning  day  and  therefore 
the  whole  period  is  called  seven  seven.  The  fifth 
seventh  here  mentioned,  is  consequently  the  35th 
day,  when  extra  offerings  are  placed  before  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  deceased. 

4.  This  is  to  show  the  different  degrees  of  sorrow  felt  by 

the  sons  and  grandsons.  The  sorrow  of  the  first  is 
so  great  that  they  shed  tears  of  blood  and  knock  then’ 
heads  on  the  ground :  while  the  second  only  shed 
common  tears  and  bow. 

5.  Had  this  been  a  father’s  brother,  his  bad  conduct 

would  have  been  omitted.  Relatives  on  the  wife’s 
side  are  not  considered  as  of  much  importance. 
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father  was  a  member.  For  these  services  he 
was  recommended  to  be  a  District  Recorder, 
with  the  5th  rank  by  brevet,  and  he  remained 
in  active  Government  employment  for  the  next 
five  years.  Oh!  how  ought  we  to  remember, 
the  straightforwardness,  public  spirit  and  en¬ 
ergy  of  our  father !  Although  in  his  last  years 
he  relied  for  his  and  our  support  on  the  miser¬ 
able  pittance  to  be  got  from  the  ink-slab,6  he 
ever  practised  virtue  as  an  example  to  us  chil¬ 
dren.  Never  having  too  much  money,  he  would 
always  manage  to  help  deserving  persons  in 
distress,  even  if  he  should  have  to  pawn  his 
own  clothing.  Bowed  down  with  troubles  and 
sorrow  he  found  it  year  by  year  more  difficult 
to  support  his  large  family.  Added  to  this  he 
suffered  from  ringworm  which  nothing  would 
cure,  till  last  year  he  commenced  to  complain 
of  giddiness  and  asthma.  All  medical  advice 
having  failed,  he  at  last  left  us  (died).  Oh,  what 
misery!  At  this  time,  I  (the  eldest  son)  was 
absent  from  home,  and  so  could  not  attend  to 
the  duties  devolving  upon  me.  But  on  hearing 
of  the  calamity,  I  returned  at  once  foil  of  grief 
and  tired  of  life.  My  second  brother,  who  in 
my  absence  filled  my  place,  and  who  cried  to 
heaven  and  earth  to  shorten  his  days  and  add 
them  to  our  father’s  life,  had  not  been  able  to 
prevent  this  calamity.  Our  two  mothers7  be¬ 
ing  still  alive,  and  my  brothers  still  young,  I 
found  it  to  he  my  duty  to  express  the  pangs  of 
grief  I  felt,  and  though  scarcely  ah  re,  I  com¬ 
menced  to  attend  to  the  funeral  rites,  in  order 
to  at  least  redeem  the  10,000th  part  of  my 
deadly  sins.  Prostrated  on  a  bed  of  straw  and 
reclining  on  a  pillow  of  earth,  I  am  too  over¬ 
come  with  grief  to  say  more. 

The  unfilial  son,  kneeling  and  shedding 
bloody  tears. 

The  above  sufficiently  shows,  what  are  the 
religious  feelings  of  the  Chinese,  on,  to  them,  a 
most  solemn  occasion,  and  exhibits  several  of 
their  customs — so  different  from  those  of  western 
and  more  highly-civilized  lands.  Though  from 
our  own  Christian  and  moral  stand  point,  there 


6.  The  deceased  earned  his  living  by  teaching  and  writ¬ 

ing  scrolls. 

7.  In  China  the  “ tsi”  or  wife  is  the  husband’s  equal; 

the  “  tsieh ”  or  concubine  holds  an  inferior  rank. 
The  one  is  considered  honorable,  the  other  mean. 
For  this  reason  it  appears  at  first  strange  that  two 
mothers  should  be  named  as  being  still  alive.  In 
this  case  the  concubine  was  the  wife’s  sister  and 
therefore  is  out  of  politeness  mentioned  as  a  mo¬ 
ther.  It  sometimes  happens  that  when  the  hus¬ 
band  is  bent  on  bringing  a  concubine  into  the  house, 
the  wife  in  order  to  lessen  the  evil  consequences  of 
such  a  step,  and  to  prevent  a  ^strange  woman  from 
entering  the  family,  gets  her  own  sister  to  be  her 
husband’s  concubine. 


is  much  in  it  to  be  lamented,  we  also  learn  from 
it  that  the  Chinese,  materialists  as  they  are  in 
their  daily  life,  are  not  devoid  of  religious  emo¬ 
tions,  as  some  maintain  them  to  be,  who  know 
them  hut  superficially.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  people  who  are  capable  of  having  such  reli¬ 
gious  feelings  are  certainly  also  open  to  receive 
higher  religious  and  moral  sentiments. 

CHAELES  SCHMIDT. 
- o - 

D{r.e  Pains  nf  %iM0sa  mh  futisusa, 
Japn. 

E  love  to  show  to  our  readers  the  evi- 
II  deuces  of  real  internal  progress  that  is 
being  attained  by  the  Japanese.  The  follow¬ 
ing  article  is  with  this  view  transferred  to  our 
columns,  from  those  of  the  Tuhio  Times — a  pa¬ 
per  only  recently  established  in  the  govern¬ 
mental  capital  of  Japan;  but  which,  though 
unmistakeably  published  with  a  very  strong 
bias  in  favour  of  the  nation  and  its  people,  is 
edited  by  a  gentleman  who  is  thoroughly  well 
informed  on  Japanese  affairs,  and,  will  doubt¬ 
less  avail  himself  of  his  advantages  to  describe 
and  make  known  the  real  life  and  energy  of 
both  the  governors  and  the  governed  in  that  fa¬ 
voured  land. 

It  has  hitherto  been  a  prevalent  belief,  found¬ 
ed  on  experience  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Treaty  Ports,  that  sheep  will  not  thrive  in  Ja¬ 
pan.  The  subjoined  paper  describes  the  efforts 
that  are  now  being  made  to  introduce  them  on 
a  large  scale,  and  which  appear  likely  to  prove 
the  opinion  a  fallacy. 


History  of  an  Old  and  New  Pasture. 

I. — The  Old. 

CROSS  the  Bay  of  Yedo,  from  Tokio,  is  the 
peninsula  of  Bosliiu.  Seaward,  it  is  rug¬ 
ged  and  uneven,  with  steep  liill-sides  and  deep 
narrow  ravines.  Toward  the  mainland  its  sur¬ 
face  gradually  becomes  more  and  more  gently 
rolling,  till  it  spreads  out  into  a  table-land,  the 
surface  of  which  is  broken  only  by  lines  of 
rounded  bluffs,  encircling  winding  valleys, 
through  which  streams  of  clear  spring  waters 
run.  This  table-land  rises  by  gentle  undula¬ 
tions  from  either  shore,  to  an  elevation,  above 
tide,  of  400  feet.  It  extends  from  the  middle 
of  the  peninsular  arm  to  the  foot  of  the  Tsu- 
kuba  range  of  mountains.  Evergreen  groves 
crown  its  higher  points  and  border  its  streams. 
Luxuriant  grasses  cover  its  surface,  and  wild 
flowers,  in  then'  season  of  bloom,  lend  their 
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varied  colours  to  its  beauty.  Nature  lias  pro¬ 
duced  liere,  in  miniature,  prairies  such  as  en¬ 
chanted  the  old  French  pioneers  of  tlie  Missis¬ 
sippi  valley,  before  tlie  settler’s  plough  had  mar¬ 
red  their  charm.  This  table-land  has  a  tradi¬ 
tion  as  old  and  interesting  as  its  surface  is 
beautiful  and  picturesque.  In  an  ancient  his¬ 
tory  of  the  province  of  Shimosa,  one  may  read 
that  a  Siogun  of  the  Gen  family,  in  the  12tli 
century,  ordered  the  plains  of  Shimosa  and 
Kadsusa  to  be  converted  into  pastures  for  his 
army’s  cavalry  horses.  An  order  was  given  to 
the  daimios  of  the  different  provinces  of  the 
Empire  to  send  laborers  to  construct  pasture 
fences.  One  hundred  and  fifty  villages  were 
transported  hither,  and  distributed  over  various 
portions  of  the  plain.  These  villages  contain¬ 
ed  twenty-two  thousand  five  hundred  people. 
The  supply  of  labour  was  not,  however,  in  excess 
of  the  demand,  for  never  before  or  since,  in  the 
history  of  the  equine  species,  have  such  struc¬ 
tures  been  made  for  their  accommodation.  The 
Caliphs  of  Bagdad  may  have  had  incomparable 
stables  for  their  priceless  barbs  and  snowy 
white  Nedgid  stallions,  but  they  had  no  such 
princely  pastures  as  these.  The  enclosures 
were  earthen  embankments  10  to  15  feet  high, 
and  9  to  12  feet  thick  at  their  base.  Two  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  miles  (the  native  writer  says 
400)  in  then'  windings  to  exclude  the  irrigable 
valley  land,  of  outer  walls  were  built.  The  in¬ 
ner  walls,  sub-dividing  the  main  enclosure  into 
smaller  ones,  of  from  200  to  1,000  acres,  were 
1,500  miles  long.  To  these  pastures  the  Im¬ 
perial  herds  and  herdsmen  were  brought.  Here 
for  more  than  seven  centuries,  the  horses  that 
were  to  carry  the  soldiers  of  the  different  Sio- 
guns  to  victory  or  defeat,  were  raised.  They 
lived  a  wild  untamed  life,  summer  and  winter 
without  shelter  or  food,  other  than  the  plain 
afforded.  Annually  they  were  driven  into  cor¬ 
rals,  surrounded  by  high  embankments,  where, 
in  presence  of  the  Siogun’s  officers,  they  were 
caught,  examined,  and  sent  to  the  cavalry  ser¬ 
vice,  or  sold  to  the  highest  bidder.  These  an¬ 
nual  gatherings  were  occasions  of  great  festivity 
for  all  the  people  of  the  surrounding  country. 
Invitations  to  assist  in  the  driving-in  were  sent 
out,  and  were  gladly  accepted  by  large  numbers 
of  young  men,  who  came  in  rich  dress,  on 
horses  covered  with  gay  trappings.  Thousands 
of  men,  women,  and  children,  in  holiday  attire, 
lined  the  embankments  to  see  the  sport,  as 
sport  it  was,  and  rare  sport  too.  Hundreds  of 
half-wild  horses  running  in  fright  and  terror 
from  a  hundred  well-mounted  horsemen,  was  a 
chase  well  worth  the  seeing.  Many  a  rider  came 
to  grief,  as  his  horse  leaped  some  ditch,  or 
stumbled  into  some  grass-hidden  hollow.  Long 


lines  of  booths  of  saki  merchants,  wrestlers, 
and  story-tellers  filled  the  neighboring  roads, 
where  jovial  groups  gathered  for  unrestrained 
merriment.  All  this  is  gone,  as  the  gatherings, 
although  still  annually  made,  are  only  faint  re¬ 
presentations  of  those  of  the  past.  The  herds 
now  number  only  hundreds,  where  in  former 
times  they  were  thousands.  Little  is  left  to 
testify  to  the  truth  of  tradition  except  the  em¬ 
bankments.  which  remain  as  perfect  as  when 
built,  in  spite  of  these  centuries  of  washing  and 
weathering.  We  may  doubt  the  dates  of  tradi¬ 
tion,  but  the  gigantic  trees,  which  have  grown 
on  these  earthern  walls  and  are  now  in  the  au¬ 
tumn  of  then-  lives,  are  unimpeachable  wit¬ 
nesses  of  their  antiquity.  Such  is  the  old  story 
of  a  pasture,  which,  in  some  respects,  has  no 
recorded  rival.  If  the  change  which  has  come 
over  it,  is  a  loss  to  the  art  of  war,  it  is  a  gain 
to  the  pursuit  of  peace. 

II. — The  New. 

In  September  of  1875,  H.  E.  Okubo  Tosimi- 
clii,  the  Minister  of  the  Naimuslio,*  fixed  the 
location  of  the  Government  Sheep  Farm  on 
this  old  pasture.  For  some  years  the  large  im¬ 
portations  of  woollens  in  this  country  had  at¬ 
tracted  the  attention  of  the  Japanese  officials. 
Mr.  Okubo  in  particular  had  become  convinced 
that  Japan  could  grow  her  own  wool,  and  man¬ 
ufacture  her  own  cloths  therefrom.  In  1874, 
Mr.  Ap  Jones,  an  extensive  sheep  grazier  of 
California,  who  had  visited  several  provinces  in 
Japan,  made  a  report  to  the  Government,  which 
induced  them  to  establish  a  sheep  farm  of  7,500 
acres,  and  to  buy  10,000  sheep  by  way  of  giving 
Japanese  grasses,  soils,  and  climate  a  thorough 
trial  for  sheep  rearing.  The  land  was  bought 
and  shops  were  opened  for  the  manufacture  of 
farming  tools,  as  it  was  thought  advisable  to 
introduce  the  manufacture  of  implements  with 
the  necessity  of  their  use.  Ploughs,  harrows, 
wagons,  carts,  hoes,  shovels,  spades,  forks,  cul¬ 
tivators,  shovel  ploughs,  liorse-rakes,  and,  in 
fact,  all  kinds  of  agricultural  hardware  were 
made  by  Japanese  mechanics  out  of  Japanese 
material.  Mr.  N.  Iwayama,  who  had  spent  sev¬ 
eral  years  in  America,  England,  Scotland, 
France,  and  Germany,  and  acquired  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  science  of  farming,  was  made 
chief  officer  of  the  enterprise,  which  was  given 
in  charge  of  a  Bureau  of  the  Naimuslio.  Mr. 
Ap  Jones  was  engaged  as  foreign  superinten¬ 
dent.  Farm  stock  was  bought  and  laborers 
were  engaged.  The  first  furrow  was  turned  in 
November  of  1875,  but  real  farming  operations 
did  not  commence  till  May,  187G.  Since  then, 
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800  acres  have  been  ploughed  and  various  crops 
have  been  raised,  embracing  wheat,  rye,  oats, 
barley,  corn,  and  tame  grasses.  Fifteen  miles 
of  interior  fences  have  been  built  and  eight 
miles  of  wagon  roads  constructed.  All  the 
buildings  for  six  sections  into  which  the  tract  of 
land  has  been  divided,  have  been  erected,  includ¬ 
ing  offices,  officers’  quarters,  farmers’  houses, 
horse  barns,  sheep  stables  and  yards,  store  and 
tool  houses,  and  blacksmiths’  shops.  A  large 
corps  of  laborers  has  been  taught  the  use  of  all 
kinds  of  labour-saving  machinery.  Two  hundred 
horses  have  been  broken  from  a  wild  state  to 
the  plough  and  wagon.  Sixty  students  have 
been  brought  from  the  different  kens  and  are  ac¬ 
quiring  the  science  and  practice  of  agriculture. 
Twelve  hundred  sheep  have  been  introduced, 
and  grazed  on  the  wild  grasses,  and  are  doing 
well.  Men  who,  twelve  months  ago,  knew  only 
the  native  mattock,  and  could  dig  up  only  one- 
sixteenth  of  an  acre  in  a  day,  can  now  run  a 
twenty-inch  plough  and  turn  over  the  sod,  with 
its  hazel  and  chestnut  roots,  at  a  rate  of  two 
and  a  half  acres  daily — or  can  run  a  mowing 
machine  and  cut  ten  acres  of  grass  a  day  in 
place  of  the  quarter  of  an  acre  which  they  for¬ 
merly  did  with  the  Japanese  knife.  It  is  a  long 
step  in  advance  which  they  have  taken,  and  150 
men,  including  the  students,  illustrate  the  pro¬ 
gress  made.  Thousands  of  the  farmers  of  the 
surrounding  country  have  witnessed  the  work¬ 
ing  of  the  farm  machinery,  and  have  gone  away 
impressed  with  the  importance  to  them  of  the 
use  of  the  new  modes  of  farming.  The  officers 
of  several  ken*  have  visited  the  place,  and  have 
been  so  struck  with  the  superiority  of  labour-sav¬ 
ing  implements  that  they  have  ordered  them 
for  introduction  into  their  own  districts.  Large 
shops  have  been  built  here  and  in  Tokio,  where 
all  kinds  of  machinery  are  manufactured  cheap¬ 
er  than  they  can  be  purchased  from  foreign 
countries.  All  this  has  been  accomplished  in 
little  more  than  twelve  months.  From  the 
present  out-look,  no  reason  can  be  given  why 
success  is  not  certain.  Nothing  can  be  discern¬ 
ed  that  can  prevent,  in  the  near  future,  the  oc¬ 
cupation  of  the  hill  sides  and  valleys  of  the 
great  mountain  ranges  with  flocks  and  herds. 
Nothing  can  be  foreseen  why  mills  and  factories 
shall  not  be  built  along  the  many  swift  moun¬ 
tain  streams,  converting  the  raw  animal  mate¬ 
rials  into  articles  of  use  and  ornament,  giving 
labour  to  the  idle  and  comforts  to  the  poor,  and 
bringing  an  increased  trade  and  commerce  to 
the  whole  empire. 

This  much  has  been  proved : — 

First, — That  the  native  grasses  are  well 
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adapted  to  the  summer  support  of  Chinese, 
Merino,  South  Down,  Lincoln,  Cotswold,  and 
Leicester  sheep. 

Second, — That  the  native  grasses,  cut  and 
cured  with  the  same  care  and  skill  as  grasses 
are  in  foreign  countries,  will  make  good  sheep 
hay. 

Third, — That  Japanese  soil  is  well  adapted 
to  the  production  of  all  kinds  of  foreign  food 
plants  for  stock. 

Fourth, — That  the  climate  of  Japan  is  highly 
favorable  to  wool  growing. 

Fifth, — That  Japanese  mechanics,  with  Ja¬ 
panese  material,  can  make  first-class  farm  im¬ 
plements  as  cheap  as  can  be  made  in  any 
country. 

Sixth, — That  Japanese  laborers,  with  native 
farm  stock,  can  successfully  and  cheaply  sub¬ 
due  and  cultivate  the  wild  lands  of  Japan  with 
labour-saving  machinery. 

The  enterprise  has  been  fortunate  in  having 
the  active  support  of  so  able  a  Minister  as  Mr. 
Okubo  of  the  Naimusho,  and  of  Mr.  Matsugata, 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture ;  and  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Lvayama  as  its  chief  officer,  and, 
finally,  in  having  secured  the  services  of  so  able 
a  foreign  superintendent  as  Mr.  Ap  Jones. 

H.  L. 


THE  public  services  of  the  present  represen¬ 
tative  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  at  the 
court  of  the  Mikado  of  Japan,  are  thus  given  in 
the  Foreign  office  List: — 

“,Was  attached  to  the  late  Sir  H.  Pottinger’s 
suite  in  June,  1842 ;  acted  as  Interpreter  at 
Foo-chow-foo,  1845  and  1846  ;  acted  as  Inter¬ 
preter  at  Shanghai,  1846,  1848 ;  appointed  In¬ 
terpreter  at  Shanghai,  April  19,  1848 ;  ap¬ 
pointed  Interpreter  at  Amoy  in  1849  ;  sent  to 
Formosa  to  distribute  rewards  to  Chinese  in 
1851 ;  served  as  Interpreter  at  Canton,  No¬ 
vember  21,  1851 ;  appointed  Consul  at  Amoy, 
August  10,  1854 ;  accompanied  the  late  Sir  J. 
Bowring  to  Siam,  in  March,  1855,  arrived  in 
England  with  Siamese  Treaty,  and  returned 
with  Ratifications,  January  1856 ;  was  Acting 
Consul  at  Canton  from  June  1856  till  Sep¬ 
tember  1858,  and  was  transferred  to  Shanghai, 
December  21,  1858.  Was  British  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  the  Allied  Commission  at  Canton, 
January  1858.  Was  appointed  a  C.  B.,  De- 
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cember  6,  1859.  Was  attached  as  Joint  Chi¬ 
nese  Secretary  to  the  late  Earl  of  Elgin’s 
Special  Embassy  in  China,  and  was  employed 
on  various  important  occasions  during  the 
operations  which  took  place  in  the  Peilio,  in 
1860.  He  accompanied  Vice-Admiral  Hope, 
when  he  advanced  upon  Tien-tsin,  August  23, 
1860,  and  rendered  the  most  useful  services  in 
making  arrangements  for  the  reception  of  the 
Allied  Troops  and  Ambassadors  at  Tien-tsin. 
Was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Chinese  at  Tung- 
chow,  September  18,  and  subsequently  releas¬ 
ed,  October  8,  1860.  Continued  with  the  late 
Earl  of  Elgin’s  Embassy  till  his  lordship  left 
China  in  February  1861,  when  he  returned  to 
his  duties  at  Canton.  Accompanied  the  Ex¬ 
pedition  under  Admiral  Sir  James  Hope,  up 
the  River  Yang-tsze-Kiang,  in  1861;  was  made 
a  K.  C.  B.,  May  19,  1862  ;  and  was  appointed 
Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipoten¬ 
tiary  and  Consul-General  in  Japan,  March  28, 
1865.” 

Thirty  five  years  hard  work  are  thus  sum¬ 
marised.  But  in  those  years  and  among  those 
services,  how  many  incidents  of  surpassing  im¬ 
portance  to  England,  China  and  Japan,  are  in¬ 
cluded.  It  is  a  proud  thing  for  a  man  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  himself  above  his  fellows,  in  the  civil 
service  of  England  in  the  Far  East.  It  is 
not  only  Englishmen  who  acknowledge  the 
merits  of  those  engaged  in  that  service,  but 
men  of  all  nationalities  gladly  do  justice  to 
them.  Such  has  been  the  nature  of  the  work 
they  had  to  do,  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
have  accomplished  it,  that  they  have  earned 
the  respect  in  which  they  are  universally  held, 
and  may  well  be  satisfied  with  it.  The  enor¬ 
mous  interests  of  England  in  these  countries 
have  placed  her  naturally  in  the  van  of  Treaty 
Powers  having  relations  with  them,  as  regards 
foreign  intercourse ;  and  it  is  admitted  that  the 
gentlemen  both  of  the  Diplomatic  and  Consular 
service  of  England,  have  been,  almost  without 
exception,  worthy  of  the  high  trusts  reposed  in 
them. 

A  reference  to  the  paragraph  printed  above 
shews  the  dates  of  the  various  employments 
of  Sir  Harry  Parkes.  Arriving  in  Macao  in 
1841,  he  set  himself  rigorously  to  learn  the 
Chinese  language.  His  success  in  this,  under 
the  Chinese  secretary  Dr.  Gutzlaff,  caused  him 
to  be  detailed  with  others  to  accompany  Sir 
Henry  Pottinger  as  an  interpreter,  and  he 
was  present  at  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of 
Nanking.  Passing  over  the  interval  between 
that  event  and  the  year  1860,  we  find  him 
hi  this  latter  year  rendering  most  impor¬ 
tant  services  to  his  chief,  Lord  Elgin:  to  the 
British  Admiral:  and  to  the  expedition  gener¬ 


ally  in  every  stage  of  the  operations.  On  7tli 
September,  1860,  he  was  sent  from  the  British 
camp  at  Ho-se-woo,  into  Tungcliow,  with  a  flag 
of  truce  to  notify  to  the  Imperial  commission¬ 
ers,  Lord  Elgin’s  acceptance  of  the  terms  they 
had  proposed  on  a  previous  occasion.  The  Im¬ 
perial  commissioners,  on  that  occasion,  ap¬ 
pointed  a  set  of  officers,  to  mark  out  with  him 
the  ground  which  our  troops  should  occupy 
next  day,  and  another  set  to  manage  matters  of 
supply.  The  publication  of  a  peace  proclama¬ 
tion  was  also  commenced;  and  carts  were  or¬ 
dered  for  the  transport  of  Lord  Elgin’s  baggage. 
Going  to  the  place  of  encampment  with  the 
Chinese  officers,  on  the  18th  at  daylight,  he 
was  surprised  to  find  it  occupied  by  a  consi¬ 
derable  force  of  Chinese  troops,  while  other  di¬ 
visions  were  seen  approaching  from  different 
directions.  The  Chinese,  being  determined  to 
risk  another  battle,  he  was  treacherously  taken 
prisoner,  with  a  party  of  twenty  six  who  ac¬ 
companied  him ;  and  was  barbarously  tortured 
under  the  direction  of  the  court  at  Peking. 
The  account  of  that  imprisonment  and  the  re¬ 
markable  coolness  displayed  by  (then)  Mr. 
Parkes,  under  most  trying  circumstances,  have 
been  graphically  and  feelingly  told  by  Mr.  Loch, 
his  more  immediate  fellow-sufferer,  in  the  nar¬ 
rative  published  by  him  a  few  years  after  the 
events.  It  was  his  calm,  resolute  demeanour 
that  ultimately  secured  the  release  of  himself 
and  the  other  prisoners — (such  of  them  as  had 
not  sunk  under  their  sufferings) ;  and  on  the  8tli 
October  he  was  set  free,  just  about  an  hour 
before  an  order  arrived  ordering  his  execution. 

That  cool  intrepidity  which  his  friend  has  so 
warmly  described  has  ever  been  one  of  his  most 
distinguishing  characteristics.  In  Japan  he 
has  had  occasion  to  exhibit  it  on  several  occasi¬ 
ons. 

When  in  July  1865  he  arrived  as  Her  Majes¬ 
ty’s  representative  in  the  Empire  of  the  Rising 
Sun,  there  was  a  prevalent  feeling  of  intense 
hatred  of  foreigners  on  the  part  of  the  majority 
of  the  old  nobles  and  their  military  retainers. 
The  Shogun  (or  Tycoon,  as  he  was  generally 
called)  had  made  treaties  which  were  not  as  yet 
ratified  by  the  Mikado ;  and  it  was  found  that 
he  had  altogether  exceeded  his  powers.  Every 
one  remembers  the  efforts  made  by  the  Yedo 
Government  to  close  the  ports  already  opened 
and  to  induce  the  Treaty  Powers  to  forego  the 
opening  of  those  which  had  been  promised 
should  be  opened  at  a  later  date.  The  pres¬ 
sure  put  upon  the  Shogun  by  the  most  power¬ 
ful  of  the  daimios,  and  the  imperative  com¬ 
mands  of  the  Mikado,  rendered  his  position 
most  difficult.  Under  this  pressure  the  govern¬ 
ment  had  notified  to  H.  E.  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock 
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and  other  foreign  ministers  that  foreigners 
must  leave  Yokohama.  But  that  was  impos¬ 
sible.  Once  having  got  a  footing  it  was  not  a 
thing  to  be  thought  of  that  it  should  he  quietly 
resigned.  But  until  Sir  Harry  Parkes  came  on 
the  scene  there  was  no  practical  effort  made  to 
obtain  the  Mikado’s  ratification.  He,  however, 
soon  saw  that  the  Shogun  was  not  the  person 
to  whom  he  was  accredited ;  although  the  trea¬ 
ty-making  power  had  always  been  claimed  by 
him.  It  was  abundantly  evident  to  Sir  Harry 
that  the  Mikado  was  the  true  emperor  of  the 
country,  and  that  it  was  useless  attempting  to 
get  the  required  ratification  through  the  officers 
of  the  Shogun  at  Yedo.  Consulting  therefore 
with  his  colleagues,  the  Ministers  of  other 
Treaty  Powers,  it  was  resolved  that  they  should 
go  down  to  Osaka,  as  the  nearest  port  to  Kioto, 
the  Mikado’s  metropolis,  accompanied  by  a 
squadron  which  should  protect  them  from  at¬ 
tack,  and  there  put  themselves  in  direct  com¬ 
munication  with  the  Dairi — (Emperor’s  court). 
The  result  of  this  was  the  Imperial  ratification 
of  the  Treaties,  so  that  from  thenceforward  the 
question  of  foreign  residence  in  Japan  was  once 
and  for  ever  settled. 

At  this  time  the  English  Minister,  although 
there  was  a  Legation  in  Yedo,  resided  in  Yoko¬ 
hama,  and  three  or  four  times  a  week  His  Ex¬ 
cellency  used  to  start  at  early  dawn,  ride  to 
Yedo  by  the  Tokaido,  a  distance  of  about  twen¬ 
ty  one  miles  to  his  legation,  transact  his  busi¬ 
ness  in  his  office  and  with  the  Japanese  Minis¬ 
ter  for  Foreign  affairs,  and  ride  back  in  the  af¬ 
ternoon.  This,  it  will  be  admitted,  was  pretty 
hard  work  for  any  man,  however  strong  his 
mental  and  physical  constitution.  One  of  the 
suburbs  of  Yedo,  Sliinagawa,  was  at  that  time, 
a  most  rowdy  locality,  containing  as  it  did, 
throughout  its  entire  length,' a  number  of  large 
tea-houses,  frequented  by  the  lower  class  of 
samurai,  all  of  whom  wore  their  two  swords, 
and  few  of  whom  left  the  houses  in  which  they 
had  been  debauching,  in  a  sober  state.  As  they 
were  no  friends  of  foreigners,  it  was  not  to  the 
taste  of  any  foreigner  to  pass  through  the 
suburb  at  any  time,  but  particularly,  late  in  the 
day.  Yet  it  was  necessary  for  Sir  Harry  to  do 
so  every  time  he  visited  the  capital.  It  is  more 
than  probable  that  on  many  occasions  he  had 
to  endure  the  scowls  and  anathemas  of  these 
armed  brawlers,  for  that  was  the  constant  ex¬ 
perience  of  every  foreigner  who  met  them 
outside  the  foreign  settlements.  On  one  oc¬ 
casion,  however,  a  fellow  menacingly  planted 
himself  right  in  front  of  his  horse.  His 
Excellency  was  always  accompanied  by  four 
or  more  bette,  or  native  mounted  guards, 
who  were  detailed  by  the  government  for 


'  the  special  duty  of  accompanying  foreigners 
in  then-  journeys  to  or  through  the  city.  These 
men  may  probably  have  been  useful  in  clearing 
the  way,  and  keeping  dangerous  characters  at  a 
distance,  but  never  were  known  to  be  of  any 
use  in  case  of  actual  molestation.  Besides 
these  there  were  some  of  the  regular  Legation 
guard  (mounted  Europeans)  riding  at  some  dis¬ 
tance  behind.  The  bette,  according  to  the  ac¬ 
count  published  in  the  newspapers  at  the  time, 
though  called  to,  took  no  notice  of  the  fellow. 
But  Sir  Harry  himself  rode  at  him,  seized  him 
in  spite  of  the  numerous  half-drunken  armed 
men,  who  were  more  likely  than  not  to  rush  to 
their  companion’s  assistance,  and  held  him 
until  some  of  the  guard  came  up,  to  whom  he 
could  be  given  in  charge. 

Again  in  1868  after  the  opening  of  the  port  of 
Hiogo,  and  the  city  of  Osaka,  to  foreign  resi¬ 
dence,  when  the  Shogun  sent  to  the  Ministers  of 
Treaty  Powers  then  in  Osaka,  urging  them  to 
look  to  their  own  safety  as  he  could  no  longer 
protect  them,  the  victorious  ( hitherto  rebel  but 
thenceforward  Imperial)  army  being  in  advance 
upon  the  city,  Sir  Harry  quietly  rode  off  to 
Hiogo,  got  a  gunboat  and  returned  the  same 
day,  to  his  legation  in  Osaka :  secured  all  the 
archives  and  moveable  effects,  and  retired  to 
Hiogo  to  await  the  course  of  events.  This  was 
in  marked  contrast  to  some  others,  who  left 
their  residences  to  be  sacked  and  burnt,  and  lost 
more  than  they  saved.  The  Shogun  himself 
fled  :  the  opposing  army  entered  the  city :  and 
in  a  few  hours  a  large  portion  of  the  castle 
and  of  the  city  was  utterly  destroyed. 

A  few  days  later,  when  the  retainers  of  the 
Prince  of  Bizen  marched  through  Hiogo  en 
route  to  Kioto,  and  fired  upon  some  foreigners 
in  the  street  who  came  between  them  and  their 
dignity  by  crossing  the  road  in  front  of  them, 
the  American  and  English  Marines  were  landed 
from  the  men-of-war  in  harbour,  and  soon  put 
the  assailants  to  flight.  Sir  Harry  at  that  time 
mounted  his  horse,  and  at  the  head  of  his  guard 
followed  the  Bizen  men  a  long  way  on  the  road 
to  Osaka ;  and,  returning,  declared  Hiogo  to  be 
in  a  state  of  siege,  and  forbade  any  Japanese 
wearing  swords  to  enter,  or  appear  in,  the  city. 
It  was  his  conduct  on  this  occasion,  seconded 
by  the  ministers  of  other  Treaty  Powers,  and  by 
the  force  landed  from  the  ships  of  these  nation¬ 
alities  cooperating  with  the  English  Marines  and 
the  detachment  of  H.  M.  9tli  regiment  who  had 
been  detailed  for  special  service  at  the  orders 
of  His  Excellency,  that  at  once  and  for  ever 
destroyed  the  hopes  of  those  Japanese  clans 
who  had  expected  to  make  this  the  occasion  of 
driving  foreigners  out  of  the  country.  The  firm 
attitude  then  taken  convinced  them  that  the 
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foreigners  were  better  as  friends  than  as  foes.  An 
officer  of  the  Prince  of  Satsuma  arrived,  and 
requested  an  audience  with  the  foreign  minis¬ 
ters.  He  was  asked  whether  he  came  from  the 
Mikado  properly  accredited.  As  he  did  not,  but 
only  from  the  chiefs  of  the  army,  he  was  told 
that  no  interview  could  take  place ;  and  that  no 
one  would  be  received  but  an  envoy  of  proper 
rank  specially  empowered  to  speak  for  His  Ma¬ 
jesty.  In  a  day  or  two  such  an  officer  arrived; 
and  from  that  interview  dates  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  improved  foreign  relations  between 
Japan  and  the  outer  world. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  state  of  siege  should 
cease ;  that  the  Imperial  troops  should  enter 
Hiogo,  and  be  responsible  for  the  protection  of 
foreigners ;  that  the  officer  in  command  of  the 
Bizen  men  should  be  ordered  to  commit  suicide 
by  disembowelment — the  national  mode  of  sav¬ 
ing  the  honour  of  samurai  condemned  to  death — 
in  presence  of  gentlemen  representing  the  for¬ 
eign  legations;  and  finally,  that  the  Mikado 
should  receive  the  foreign  ministers  in  audience 
at  Kioto,  in  a  manner  befitting  their  high 
rank  and  the  honour  of  their  respective  rulers. 

All  was  faithfully  carried  out.  The  French 
and  Dutch  representatives  had  already  been  re¬ 
ceived,  and  the  time  appointed  for  the  audience 
of  Sir  Harry  Parkes  was  fixed.  On  the 
morning  of  the  day,  whilst  on  his  way  to 
the  palace,  accompanied  by  his  own  mounted 
guard  and  a  number  of  Japanese  soldiers,  a 
high  officer  of  the  Tosa  clan,  Goto  Shojiro,  rid¬ 
ing  by  his  side,  two  fanatic  priests  with  mur¬ 
derous  swords,  rushed  forward,  and  laid  about 
them  with  such  effect,  that  before  it  was  realiz¬ 
ed  that  an  attack  was  being  made,  they  had 
wounded  almost  every  one  of  the  foreign  guard 
— some  so  badly  that  they  were  disabled  from 
further  service.  It  was  as  yet  not  known  how 
many  assailants  there  might  be:  but  one  of  them 
was  rushing  at  Sir  Harry,  when  a  swoop  of  Go- 
to’s  sword  severed  his  head  from  his  body,  and 
so  no  personal  damage  was  suffered  by  His  Ex¬ 
cellency.  A  Japanese  officer  who  was  present 
told  the  writer,  that  the  coolness  of  the  British 
representative  took  them  all  by  surprise.  He 
simply  called  to  his  men — “Be  calm!  Shew 
no  alarm !  ”  and  gave  orders  for  an  immediate 
return  to  his  quarters,  in  order  that  their  wounds 
might  be  attended  to.  This  courageous  calm¬ 
ness,  so  impressed  the  Japanese  soldiery  that 
it  was  a  constant  theme  among  them  long 
afterwards ;  and  it  has  never  been  forgotten. 
In  passing,  we  may  mention  that  the  Queen 
presented  to  Goto  a  fine  sword  in  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  his  loyalty  to  his  charge  and  of  his  in¬ 
trepidity  on  that  occasion. 

A  day  or  two  afterwards  the  audience  took 


place,  and  His  Majesty  expressed  his  regret  at 
the  occurrence. 

TAvelve  years  have  now  elapsed  since  Sir 
Harry  Parkes  was  first  accredited  to  Japan  *  and 
none  can  doubt  that  his  services  to  his  country 
and  to  his  countrymen  have  been  most  efficient. 
But,  they  have  been  hardly  less  so  to  Japan,  by 
the  consistent  manner  in  which  he  was  given 
a  moral  support  to  the  Imperial  government 
on  every  possible  occasion.  It  would  be  easy 
to  mention  several  events  in  which  this  support 
has  been  invaluable.  But  our  space  is  limited, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  deal  with  them  in  detail. 

The  portrait  in  the  present  number,  will  be 
acknowledged  as  an  excellent  likeness ;  and  will 
be  acceptable  to  all  our  readers  both  in  China 
and  Japan. 

- o - 

1'lr.e  Custom  1  cruse,  Slnurgki. 

KfSIIE  only  thoroughly  Chinese  building  that 
A  we  are  acquainted  with  in  the  foreign  set¬ 
tlement  of  Shanghai,  is  the  Custom  House. 
We  believe  that  originally  it  was  a  temple,  but 
be  that  as  it  may,  it  has  been  appropriated  to  its 
present  use  for  a  number  of  years,  and  there  is 
no  building,  thoroughly  Chinese  in  character  that 
has  been  so  well  preserved  or  turned  to  better 
account. 

The  Imperial  Maritime  Customs  of  China  is 
a  service  splendidly  managed,  under  a  foreign 
inspectorate,  and  with  a  very  large  number  of 
foreign  and  native  employes. 

It  was  1854,  that  some  dissatisfaction  was 
experienced  with  the  manner  in  which  the  Cus¬ 
tom’s  duties  were  levied.  The  rebels  held  Shang¬ 
hai  at  the  time,  and  the  Treaty  Powers,  Eng¬ 
land,  France  and  the  United  States,  agreed  with 
the  Chinese  authorities  that  a  joint  Inspec¬ 
torate  should  be  established  in  which  each  of 
them  should  be  represented ;  to  assist  the  im¬ 
perial  officers  in  that  department  of  the  Cus¬ 
toms  which  affected  foreigners. 

In  1858  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin  was  entered  in¬ 
to  and  a  modification  was  made,  the  joint  Inspec¬ 
torate  being  done  away  with,  and  one  foreigner  be¬ 
ing  appointed  as  Inspector  in  Chief.  It  was  agreed 
that  an  uniform  tariff  should  obtain  at  all  the 
open  Ports,  and  commissioners  and  other  offi¬ 
cials  were  appointed  to  aid  in  carrying  out  the 
system  in  the  most  complete  manner  possible. 
For  a  time  the  revenues  of  the  Customs  were 
hypothecated  as  security  for  the  large  indemni¬ 
ty  that  had  to  be  paid  to  England  and  France ; 
but  when  this  demand  was  all  cleared  off,  the 
government  found  that  the  management  was  so 
far  superior  to  their  own,  that  they  continued 
the  service ;  and  we  know  of  none  better  man¬ 
aged  in  any  part  of  the  world. 


HOTEL  ORIENTAL, 

Near  the  Landing  Hatoba  and 
Custom  House, 
NAGASAKI. 

I>ESTAURANT  and  Table  d’Hote. 

^  Cafe  and  Billiard  Saloon. 

Well  Furnished  Airy  Booms.  Baths. 
Dinner  and  Picnics  provided  to  order. 
Ices,  Sorbets,  &c. 

The  Kitchen  is  under  the  direction 
of  a  first  class  Chef  de  Cuisine. 


HOTEL  DES  COLONIES, 

56,  Concession, 

KOBE. 


J.  B.  KEYMOND. 


ORIENTAL  HOTEL, 

No.  79,  Kiyo  Machi, 
CONCESSION,  KOBE. 


G.  VAN  DEB  YLIES  &  Co. 


THE  JAPAN  GAZETTE, 

PTHIE  most  largely  circulating  News- 
paper  in  Japan;  is  published  dai¬ 
ly,  Sundays  excepted ;  and  is  the  best 
medium  for  Advertisements  of  any  fo¬ 
reign  paper  published  in  the  Japanese 
Empire. 

The  Japan  Gazette  Mail  Summary  ; 
published  on  the  departure  of  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  Mails,  contains  all  the  News  of 
the  intervening  periods;  with  articles 
on  all  subjects  appertaining  to  Japan, 
that  are  interesting  to  foreign  readers. 

C.  D.  MOSS, 

Managing  Proprietor. 

85,  Main  Street, 

YOKOHAMA. 

~KIN SE  SHIRIAKU, 

^|JHE  most  important  portion  of  the 
History  of  J apan. 

Second  Edition.  At 

F.  B.  WETMOBE  &  Co.’s 
Publishers ,  -c.,  fc., 

28,  MAIN  STBEET,  YOKOHAMA. 


YOKOHAMA 

NEWS  DEPOT,  No.  52. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS  received  for  all 
^  Newspapers,  Periodicals  and  Ma¬ 
gazines  in  the  world. 

H.  L.  COOK. 


Atibevtisemcnts 
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THE  RISING  SUN 

AND 

NAGASAKI  EXPRESS, 

Y/WEEKLY  Newspaper,  published 
’ every  Saturday  morning;  con¬ 
taining  all  the  Current  News  of  Japan, 
with  Market  Beports,  Stripping  Tables, 
etc.,  etc. 

No.  18,  Oura, 
NAGASAKI. 

A.  NOBMAN, 

Manager. 


F.  II.  WETMORE  &  Co., 

28  Main  Street, 
YOKOHAMA. 


jgOOIv  AND  NEWS  AGENCY. 

STATIONEBY 
in  all  its  Branches. 

Printers  and  General  Publishers. 


Agents  for 
Mason  &  PIamlin’s 
I1ABMONIUMS  and  CABINET 
OBGANS. 

A  large  Stock  of  the  Choicest 
OLEOGBAPHS 
and 

CHBOMO-LITHOGBAPHS 
always  on  hand. 

Agents  for  the 

Monthly  Illustrated  Journal  of 
China  and  Japan 
“  THE  FAB  EAST." 


28,  Main  Street, 
YOKOHAMA. 

F.  B.  WETMOBE  &  Co. 

noticeT 


T  HAVE  SOLD  the  STOCK  and 
-1  GOODWILL  of  my  PHOTOGRA- 
PPIIC  BUSINESS,  at  No.  17,  Bund, 
to  Messrs.  STILLFBIED  &  ANDEB- 
SEN,  who  will  also  collect  outstanding 
Accounts. 

F.  BEATO. 

Yokohama,  23rd  Jan.,  1877. 


Y XT  I T  H  reference  to  the  above,  we 
’  ’  have  removed  to 

No.  17,  BUND, 

Where  we  shall  carry  on  business  as 
heretofore. 

STILLFBIED  &  ANDEBSEN. 
Agents  for  Shanghai,  Messrs.  Lane, 
Crawford  &  Co.,  for  Hongkong,  Messrs. 
Kruse  &  Co. 


THE 

FAR  EAST, 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL, 
PUBLISHED  MONTHLY, 

In  Shanghai,  China;  Tokio,  Japan 
akd  in  Hongkong. 


Terms — Payable  in  advance  : — 
Subscription : — 


Quarterly  . . . $  4. 

Half  Yearly . $  7. 

Yearly . $13. 


Advertising — 

Per  inch, 

In  single  narrow  Columns  $  6  p.ann. 

Single  Insertions  .  60  cts. 

Across  the  Page — 

A  whole  Page  . $30. 

Half  Page  . $15. 

Quarter  Page  . $  8. 


IJ1HE  Proprietor  is  happy  to  state  that 
the  Subscribers  to  the  FAB 
EAST  are  already  so  numerous,  that 
its  success  is  assured.  They  are  spread 
throughout  all  the  open  ports  of  China 
and  Japan ;  and  the  majority  of  the  sub¬ 
scribers  send  their  copies  home  after 
they  and  their  friends  here  have  seen 
them.  Having  a  special  interest  of  its 
own,  the  Journal  is  shown  from  friend  to 
friend,  and  so  its  readers  are  multiplied 
to  a  far  greater  extent  than  is  the  case 
with  most  periodicals.  As  its  subscribers 
also  include  every  nationalitv  represent¬ 
ed  in  the  Far  East,  including  both  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese  themselves,  it  is 
more  ividely  circulated  than  most  pa¬ 
pers.  It  is  thus  a  most  valuable  medium 
for  advertisers ;  and  the  rates  for  adver¬ 
tising  have  been  fixed  so  low,  that  it  is  at 
the  same  time  the  cheapest  in  the  East. 

J.  B.  BLACK, 

Editor  and  Proprietor. 

Agents  in  Shanghai  :— 
KELLY  &  WALSH, — Bund. 

J.  D.  CLABK, 

Far  East  Art  Agency  : 

18,  Nanlcin  Boad. 

In  Hongkong: 

LANE,  CBAWFORD  &  Co., 

Queen's  Boad. 

In  Yokohama: 

F.  R.  WETMOBE  &  Co., 

28,  Main  Street. 


In  Foochow: 

T.  BROCKETT, — Pagoda  Anchorage^ 


HALL  and  HOLTZ. 

SHANGHAI. 

General  Storekeepers, 

Wine  and  Spirit  Merchants, 
BAKERS, 

Milliners  and  Drapers, 

Tailors  and  Outfitters. 

\  LL  Orders  from  Outports  promptly 
executed  and  forwarded  with,  de¬ 
spatch. 

HALL  &  HOLTZ. 


KELLY  and  WALSH. 

Printers  and  Publishers, 
Wholesale  and  Retail  Booksellers, 
Stationers,  News  Agents 
and 

Tobacconists. 

"DESIDENTS  at  the  Outports  can 
depend  upon  having  their  Orders 
for  Books,  Music,  etc.,  promptly  at- 
tendedto,  and  their  supply  of  Papers 
despatched  by  the  earliest  opportunities 
after  arrival  of  each  Home  Mail. 


CENTRAL  HOTEL, 

On  the  Bund, 
SHANGHAI. 

rilHIS  New  Hotel  offers  the  Greatest 
Comforts  to  Travellers  visiting 
Shanghai;  having  Spacious,  Airy,  well 
furnished  Bed-rooms,  with  a  Hand¬ 
some  General  Drawing-room.  Suites 
of  Apartments  can  be  had  for  Fa¬ 
milies. 

The  Cuisine  is  perfect. 

One  of  the  Finest  Billiard  Booms  in 
the  East. 

F.  E.  BEILLY, 
Manager. 

PIANO. 

A  LADY  wishes  to  obtain  a  few  Pu¬ 
pils  for  the  PIANOFOBTE. 

Terms  Moderate. 

Apply  to  Office  Far  East,  Shanghai. 

L.  F.  FISLER, 

Photographic  Artist, 

HAS  a  Fine  Collection  of  Negatives 
of  Chinese  and  Japanese  Persons 
and  Places,  taken  by  himself  during  a 
lengthened  residence  in  the  Far  East. 

Wa-de-le,  Bubbling  Well  Road, 
SHANGHAI. 


HALL  and  HOLTZ, 

YOKOHAMA. 

Milliners  and  Drapers 
and 

Ladies'  and  Gentlemen's  General 
Outfitters. 

HALL  &  HOLTZ. 

W.  SAUNDERS. 

PHOTOGRAPHER. 

Honglceiv,  Shanghai; 

Has  the  finest  Studio  in  China,  for 
the  taking  of  Portraits.  He  has  also 
secured  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Stoss, 
whose  experience  has  been  attained  in 
some  of  the  leading  studios  in  Europe ; 
and  whose  portraits,  if  equalled,  can 
hardly  be  surpassed. 

Enlargements  up  to  Life  size  can  be 
had,  if  desired. 

Portfolios  containing  Thousands  of 
views  of  Scenery  &c.,  in  all  parts  of 
the  Far  East  may  be  seen  in  Mr. 
Saunder’s  Art  gallery. 

THE  EAR  EAST 

TT  - o -  ZEE 

TT!  J.  D.  CLARK’S  IE 

Agency  and  Printing  Office, 

IF1  18>  Nanking  Road,  “E"1 

SHANGHAI.  .A. 

JbO  - ° -  HR 

THE  FIRST  VOLUME 

ZE3  OF  THE  NEW  SERIES  DEH 

A  bound  in  morocco  $  9.  a 
S  „  „  CLOTH  „8.50.S 

THE  EAR  EAST 

GRAND  HOTEL. 

YOKOHAMA. 


rpHE  Table  d’Hote  arrangements  are 
now  under  the  management  of 
Mr.  Chas.  Boel,  late  of  the  “Langham 
Hotel,”  London. 

Tourists  intending  to  visit  Nikko, 
Atami,  Miya-no-skta,  Fusiyama  and 
other  places  of  interest,  supplied  with 
every  information.  European  guides 
provided  and  all  arrangements  made 
for  parties  of  any  number,  wishing  to 
travel  in  the  interior. 

Rooms,  board,  hot  and  cold  baths, 
lights,  attendance,  &c.  from  $2.50  per 
diem,  or  by  monthly  arrangement. 

Persons  requiring  Rooms  should  te¬ 
legraph  to  the  Manager. 


ESAKI. 

Photographer, 


ASAKUSA-OKUYAMA 
TOKIO,  JAPAN. 

TXAS  a  variety  of  views  of  Japan 
and  the  Japanese  both  of  the 
present  and  former  times,  of  abounding 
interest. 

Portraiture,  Cabinet  and  carte  de 
visite  size,  on  the  most  modern 
principles,  a  specialty. 

F.  SCHCENCKE, 

Photographer, 

Foochow. 

A  fine  collection  of  views  of  the 
beautiful  seenery  in  the  Fo-kien 
Province,  and  other  parts  of  China. 

KUNG  TAI. 

T>EGS  respectfully  to  apprize  foreign- 
ers  of  all  nationalities  that  he 
takes  portraits  at  his 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  STUDIO, 

HONAN  ROAD,  SHANGHAI  J 
Where  he  also  has  a  good  collec¬ 
tion  of  pictures  of  Chinese,  and  of 
views  in  China,  which  they  will  do 
well  to  inspect. 

THE 

COSMOPOLITAN  PRESS. 


A  JOURNAL 

OF 

COMMERCE,  LITERATURE, 

AND 

GENERAL  INTELLIGENCE 
Published  Weekly. 

No.  9,  Oura, 

NAGASAKI,  JAPAN. 

THE 

INTERNATIONAL 
HOTEL. 

No.  18,  Bund. 
YOKOHAMA. 

E.  M.  SMITH  &  Co., 
Proprietors. 

every  respect  one  of  the  most 
Comfortable  First-class  Hotels  in 
the  East. 

Terms  Moderate. 

E.  S.  SMITH  &  Co. 
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VOLUME  1, 


OF 


NEW  SERIES 

From  July  io  December  1876, 

NOW  PUBLISHED. 


IT  FORMS  A  HANDSOME  VOLUME 

m  PRESENTATION, 

FOE  THE  LIEEAEY  SHELVES, 

OR 

FOR  THE  DRAWING-ROOM  TABLE. 

It  contains  no  less  than 

FOETY  PHOTOGRAPHS 

OF 

PERSONS,  PLACES,  AND  THINGS 
in  CHINA  AND  JAPAN, 
INCLUDING  PORTRAITS 

H.  E.  Sir  Thomas  T.  Wade,  K.  C.  B. 
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No.  8. 

Chinese  dress  in  Macao.  Opium  smoking. 

Compression  of  the  feet  of  females  ;  and 

OTHER  CHARACTERISTICS. 

Nearly  all  tlie  rich  Chinamen,  being  either 
officials  or  honorary  mandarins  of  different 
degrees,  possess  titles.  They  do  not,  however, 
wear  their  uniforms  except  on  festive,  sorrow¬ 
ful,  or  other  ceremonial  occasions.  Their  ap¬ 
parel  consists  of  long  silk  or  satin  coats  vari¬ 
ously  embroidered,  breeches,  richly  worked 
boots  and  shoes,  with  hats  of  a  conical  shape, 
having  in  the  centre  of  the  crown  the  buttons 
which  denote  their  rank  or  authority.  These 
are  spherical  in  shape  with  a  small  base  from 
which  a  few  scarlet  strings  are  hung.  Their 
summer  hats  are  made  of  fine  rattan  pith;  the 
winter  ones  of  black  velvet.  The  buttons  of  the 
different  degrees  are  as  follows : — 

1st. — Scarlet  precious  store. 

2nd. — Same  stone,  but  a  little  smaller,  with  a  cha¬ 
racter  that  signifies  ‘Longevity.’ 

3rd. — Light  blue  precious  stone. 

4th. — Same  stone,  but  darker  cokmr. 

5th.— Crystal. 

6  th. — Jasper. 

7th.,  8th.,  and  9th.,  distinguished  only  by  a  little 
difference  in  the  workmanship. 

The  Chinese  say  that  the  best  occasion  for 
discussing  important  business,  is  over  a  pipe 
of  opium. 

Opium  was  first  introduced  into  China  as  a 
medicine,  hr  the  time  of  the  Ming  dynasty, 
which  commenced  A.  D.  13G8.  For  some  years 
the  Chinese  imported  it  from  India  solely  for 
medicinal  purposes.  Its  properties  were  first 
described  by  the  botanist  Li  She-chen,  wlio 
discovered  that  it  could  be  smoked.  The  Clii- 
\  nese  began  to  smoke  it  to  such  an  extent, 
that  it  soon  became  the  vice  of  their  country ; 
and  its  consumption  became  enormous  through¬ 
out  the  empire,  hut  particularly  in  the  provinces 


of  Kwantung  and  Kwangsee,  where  its  use  is 
excessive. 

In  the  year  179G,  during  the  reign  of  the  em¬ 
peror  Kia-king,  a  Tartar  named  Ki-king,  who 
was  as-yet  unacquainted  with  the  use  of  opium 
was  appointed  Viceroy  of  the  two  above-named 
provinces.  Having  taken  up  his  charge,  he 
first  heard  of  the  great  consumption  of  the 
drug,  then  called  ‘apin-in.’  Many  persons  were 
unable  even  to  purchase  food,  through  spend¬ 
ing  their  all  upon  it.  The  Viceroy  hearing  of 
this,  expressed  a  desire  to  see  it;  and,  on  some 
particles  from  a  pipe  being  presented  to  him, 
after  examining  it  he  expressed  his  belief  that 
it  was  some  injurious  mineral,  with  which  for¬ 
eigners  were  deceiving  the  Chinese ;  and  he  in¬ 
dignantly  inveighed  against  the  folly  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  exchanging  their  good  silver  for  a  little 
earth,  which  not  only  emptied  their  pockets  but 
ruined  their  health.  From  this  remark  of  the 
viceroy  the  name  by  which  the  drug  is  now 
known  among  the  Chinese — ‘in-t’u,’  which 
means  tobacco- earth,  originated. 

The  viceroy  did  not  stop  here.  His  anger 
knew  no  bounds;  and  without  delay  he  memo¬ 
rialised  the  Court  of  Peking  against  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  opium  into  the  country.  A  decree  was 
immediately  issued  prohibiting  its  importation, 
and  making  the  smoking  of  it  a  capital  offence. 

But  the  vice  was  so  inveterate,  and  its  use 
had  become  so  universal  that  the  decree  was 
utterly  inoperative.  Other  decrees  therefore 
followed  and  officials  were  sent  from  Peking  to 
Canton  and  other  parts  to  enforce  them.  But  it 
was  useless.  All  the  proclamations  were  of  no 
effect;  the  smoking  continued,  and  became 
more  habitual  year  by  year. 

The  history  of  the  efforts  made  by  the  Go¬ 
vernment  of  Peking,  to  extinguish  this  vice  in 
the  empire,  and  of  the  difficulties  that  have 
been  encountered  is  a  very  long  one,  and  very 
unsatisfactory. 

The  custom  of  compressing  the  feet  of  fe¬ 
males  dates  from  the  time  of  the  five  dynasties, 
which  commenced  B.  C.  907,  and  ended  A.  I). 
974. 

There  is  curious  story  relating  to  this  custom. 
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It  is  said  that  there  lived  an  empress  who  had 
naturally  very  small  feet,  which  excited  the 
envy  of  all  the  ladies  of  the  Court.  It  became 
the  predominant  desire  of  each  one  to  devise 
a  means  of  compressing  the  feet  into  the  least 
possible  Space;  until  one,  who  had  better  taste 
and  greater  skill  than  the  rest,  encased  her 
feet  in  shoes  which  gave  the  desired  appear¬ 
ance,  and  the  other  ladies  paid  her  the  high¬ 
est  compliment  they  could,  by  imitating  her. 

Still  not  one  of  them  could  compare,  even  now, 
with  the  empress  ;  and  it  became  necessary  to 
strategize  more  deeply,  to  accomplish  their  end. 
It  was  decided  therefore  to  wear  shoes  which 
should  only  accommodate  a  part  of  the  foot, 
and  it  was  thought  that  this  innovation  must 
be  successful.  But  the  empress  was  not  yet 
beaten.  So  the  lady  whose  superior  taste  has 
been  alluded  to  ordered  a  pair  of  very  small  satin 
shoes  to  be  made,  and  to  be  trimmed  with  gold, 
and  inserting  only  the  point  of  the  foot  into 
them,  she  appeared  in  the  presence  of  her 
companions,  supported  by  two  maid- servants. 

Tins  caused  great  admiration,  and  ail  greatly 
approved  of  the  innovation.  For  besides  being 
distinguished  from  all  the  women  of  the 
empire,  by  the  necessity  of  her  having  always 
the  assistance  of  two  servants,  she  really 
appeared  to  them  to  occupy  a  station  of  dignity 
greater  than  before.  The  ladies,  moved  by 
their  vanity  followed  her  example,  thus  pleas¬ 
ing  the  empress  and  all  the  Court. 

As  soon  as  the  news  spread,  there  was  hardly 
a  wo  nun  in  the  empire,  rich  or  poor,  who  did 
not  try  the  experiment  of  compressing  the  feet. 
And  as  it  -was  seen  that  the  feet  of  adults 
obstinately  resisted  all  efforts  to  make  them 
really  smaller,  it  became  a  desideratum  to  make 
those  of  female  children  so,  by  binding  them  up 
tightly  and  preventing  their  growth;  for  it  was 
recognised  that  at  their  tender  age  the  children 
could  be  accustomed  to  this  compression, 
without  any  great  inconvenience.  And  so  it 
came  to  pass,  that  all  Chinese  women  of  the 
better  classes  have  their  feet  crippled,  and 
many  of  them  require  to  vralk  with  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  maid-servants  whose  feet  are  not 
thus  disfigured.  It  was  very  early  foreseen 
that  such  support  would  be  required.  In  order 
to  obviate  this  inconvenience  it  became  an 
established  custom  never  to  employ  maid-ser¬ 
vants  with  compressed  feet;  and  thus  some  of 
the  poorer  classes  ceased  to  observe  the  custom 
of  crippling  their  daughters,  winch  the  richer 
classes  continue  to  the  present  day. 

The  Chinese  priests,  call  ed  by  the  natives 
Uo’seong,  wear  long  and  broad  coats,  with 
sleeves  of  enormous  width.  These  coats  wrere 


universally  worn  by  the  Chinese  before  the 
Tartar  conquest ;  the  present  fashion  of  wear¬ 
ing  short  coats  and  shaving  part  the  head, 
being  taken  from  the  invaders  about  the  year 
1044. 

*  *  *  *  * 

There  is  a  custom  among  the  Chinese,  which 
[  being  most  repulsive  to  civilization  we  mention 
last  in  this  chapter.  It  is  that  the  heads  of 
families,  if  unable  to  maintain  their  children, 
may  either  sell  or  assassinate  them.  And  un¬ 
happily,  both  of  these  means  of  providing  for 
them  are  frequently  adopted. 

- o - - 

No.  9. 

On  the  food  of  the  Chinese  in  Macao. 

The  Chinese  ordinarily  partake  of  food  twice 
a  day.  Few  have  three  meals.  In  ancient 
times  all  had  three  meals  a  day  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  blacksmiths,  who  were  the  first  to 
fix  the  limit  of  two  meals.  The  origin  of  the 
custom  is  thus  explained : — 

There  is  a  belief  that  very  long  ago  a  curious 
interview  took  place  between  the  blacksmiths 
and  the  husbandmen.  The  former  taunted 
the  latter  by  telling  them  that  farmers  were 
inferior  to  blacksmiths,  inasmuch  as  they 
were  dependent  on  them  for  all  their 
implements ;  and  that,  if  there  were  no 
blacksmiths,  the  husbandmen  would-be  de¬ 
prived  of  the  means  of  digging  and  otherwise 
labouring  on  their  land.  The  farmers  denied 
this  boasted  superiority,  and  challenged  the 
blacksmiths  to  the  proof ;  the  penalty  being 
that  the  losing  party  should  thenceforward 
confine  themselves  to  two  meals  a  day.  The 
case  was  referred  to  a  proper  arbitrator,  who 
decided  in  favour  of  the  farmers  :  on  the  ground 
that,  inconvenienced  as  the  farmers  would  be 
without  the  instruments  made  by  the  black¬ 
smiths,  the  latter  would  starve  altogether  were 
it  not  for  the  farmers.  The  blacksmiths  ac¬ 
knowledged  the  justice  of  the  decision;  and  at 
once  accepted  the  consequences,  and  reduced  the 
number  of  their  daily  meals  to  two. 

The  character  of  the  food  eaten  by  various 
classes  of  the  Chinese  seems  strangely  arbitrary. 

For  instance:- — 

The  gold  and  silver  smiths  are  the  people 
who  habitually  eat  the  flesh  of  the  cat;  it  being, 
they  assert,  very  fresh.  The  reason  of  their 
adopting  this  dainty  is  said  to  be,  that  as  they 
have  to  apply  their  mouths  frequently  to  the 
fire,  they  believe  that  cat’s  flesh  is  a  good  pre¬ 
servative  against  any  hurtful'  consequences. 

Bats  are  generally  confined  to  the  poor  class 
of  courtezans  both  ashore  and  afloat. 
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Dog’s  flesh,  especially  that  of  black  clogs,  is 
often  eaten  by  the  people  generally. 

But  as  a  rule  the-  Chinese  do  not  eat  beef ; 
their  reason  being  that  the  animal  is  very  use¬ 
ful  in  agriculture.  They  therefore  rigorously 
abstain  from  sacrificing  so  useful  an  animal  for 
food.  The  abstinence  from  beef  is  thus  a  reli¬ 
gious  principle. 

Priests  never  eat  flesh  of  any  kind.  Their 
food  consists  simply  of  fish,  rice  and  vegetables. 

There  is  a  kind  of  cake  made  from  bean-flour  | 
which  is  to  be  seen  on  ail  tables,  from  that  of 
the  labourer  to  that  of  the  emperor. 

Tea,  which  lias  now  such  an  enormous  con¬ 
sumption  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  was  for 
many  centuries  monopolized  by  the  Chinese, 
it  first  came  into  use  in  the  time  of  the  Chou 
dynasty,  which  commenced  1134  years  before 
our  era,  and  lasted  for  eight  centuries.  It  was 
not  however  generally  known  in  China  until 
five  centuries  after  that  date.  The  bota¬ 
nists  Le-nui-si,  Lu-iu  and  Lu-tung  were  the 
first  who  strongly  recommended  its  use  in  the 
time  of  the  T’ang  dynasty,  which  commenced  in 
the  year  G20  A.  D.  They  spent  much  time  in 
examining  its  properties,  and  ended  by  re¬ 
commending  it  as  very  beneficial  to  health. 

- o - 

No.  10. 

The  floating-  population.  Domestic  usages 
in  Macao. 

There  exists  in  China  a  verv  inferior  class, 
who  live  in  boats  on  the  water,  and  form  a  larue 
proportion  of  -what  is  often  called  by  foreigners 
‘the  floating  population.’  The  Chinese  tell 
us,  that  they  belong  to  a  race  not  originally 
derived  from  China;  but  they  form  no  conjec¬ 
ture  as  to  the  question  from  whence  they 
sprung.  It  is  admitted  that  they  have  lived 
in  the  country,  and  as  they  do  now,  from  time 
immemorial.  But  this  race  is  not  spread  over 
the  whole  empire.  They  are  confined  almost 
entirely  to  the  province  of  Kwantung,  and  to 
the  city  of  Foochow,  the  capital  of  the  province 
of  Fo-kien.  There  are  hardly  any  of  them  in 
the  other  parts  of  the  empire.  They  are  pro¬ 
hibited  from  living  on  shore  and  from  wearing 
shoes.  The  men  belonging  to  them  occupy 
themselves  by  labour  on  shore,  while  the  wo¬ 
men  spend  most  of  their  time  on  board  of  their 
little  boats,  where  they  take  care  of  the  children, 
and  carry  on  their  domestic  duties.  These 
-women  are  divided  into  two  classes: — those 
who  live  on  rivers  are  called  Tam-shoi-mui 
(fresh- water  women);  and  those  who  live  on 
the  bays  or  sea  coast,  who  are  called  Ham-shoi- 


mui  ( salt-water  women ).  The  latter  are 
considered  inferior  to  the  former. 

As  to  domestic  affairs  among  the  Chinese,  a 
married  woman  having  a  mother-in-law,  does 
not  assume  the  administration  of  the  house ; 
but  it  is  left  to  the  mother-in-law,  even  though 
she  be  a  widow  and  dependent  on  her  son  for 
support.  In  every  respect  the  daughter-in-law 
is  obliged  to  respect  her  as  submissively  as  if 
she  were  her  slave.  Amongst  the  many  de¬ 
monstrations  of  this  submission,  she  ought 
never  to  take  a  seat  in  her  presence  without 
first  obtaining  her  consent.  Another  token  of 
respect  is  the  making  a  practice  of  going  every 
day  to  the  kitchen,  even  though  it  be  a  mere 
formality,  as  if  to  prepare  some  nice  dish  for 
her.  When,  however,  the  daughter-in-law  has 
a  sou,  she  acquires  the  right  of  being  treated 
with  great  consideration  by  the  mother-in-law ; 
but  still  she  does  not  undertake  household  du¬ 
ties,  so  long  as  the  elder  can  perform  them. 

It  is  a  custom  throughout  China  for  married 
men,  if  they  please,  to  have  concubines ;  but  it  is 
an  axiom  that  they  thenceforward  bid  adieu 
to  peace.  The  wife,  being  the  mistress  of 
the  house,  generally  abuses  those  who  are 
bound  to  receive  her  as  if  they  were  her  servants, 
and  wiio  are  of  course  always  hated  by  her. 
They  never  lose  an  opportunity  of  doing  her  as 
much  harm  as  they  can.  This  is  a  result  of  the 
national  custom  of  persons  marrying  who  have 
never  seen,  and  know  nothing  about,  each  other. 
The  wife  is  hardly  ever  the  object  of  a  man's 
choice.  The  concubine  is ;  and  is  generally  select¬ 
ed  from  affection.  There  cannot  be  any  har¬ 
mony,  therefore,  between  them.  Jealousy  pro¬ 
duces  discord,  brawlings,  strife;  and  this  na¬ 
turally  falls  ultimately  on  the  head  of  the  fami¬ 
ly.  It  is  useless  his  attempting  to  restore  peace. 
The  wife  far  more  frequently  conquers,  and 
succeeds  in  carrying  out  her  end,  in  obtaining 
the  dismissal  of  the  cause  of  quarrel.  There 
are,  however,  many  women  in  China,  so  good 
and  fascinating,  that  they  soon  gain  their  hus¬ 
band’s  love  and  keep  it ;  and  to  them  such  occa¬ 
sions  of  mortification  do  not  arise. 

If  a  woman  is  betrothed,  and  the  man  to 
whom  she  is  affianced  dies,  she  is  considered  to 
be  a  widow,  even  though  she  has  never  actually 
married. 

Finally,  we  have  but  to  mention  that  the 
most  honourable  side  amongst  the  Chinese  is 
the  left  side.  And  that  when  a  Chinaman  meets 
another,  the  first  compliment  is  to  enquire 
whether  the  friend  has  taken  his  meal;  or 
whether  his  business  is  prospering. 
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rff  Ki E  Legends  and  tales  of  Japan,  which  we  are 
X  publishing  in  the  Far  East  are  from  differ¬ 
ent  sources ;  some  being  contributions  by  a  young 
gentleman  who  has  picked  them  up  from  Japa¬ 
nese,  viva  voce\  and  others  translated  from 
Japanese  books  familiar  to  all  the  people.  The 
two  published  in  our  last  number,  “On  the 
invisible  world,”  had  already  been  published  by 
us  in  the  first  series  of  the  Far  Fast,  when  its 
circulation  was  not  quite  one  fifth  of  what  it 
now  is ;  and  we  thought  that  it  would  be  interest¬ 
ing  to  our  more  extended  constituency  to  read 
the  notions  respecting  man's  future  state  which 
were  common  among  the  Japanese  people, 
through  their  popular  story  books. 

Superstition  is  not  so  entirely  eradicated 
from  the  most  educated  and  civilized  nations, 
as  to  justify  a  contempt  for,  or  an  entire  in¬ 
difference  to  beliefs  respecting  other  worlds  and 
supernatural  agency,  that  have  existed,  and  in 
some  cases  may  still  exist,  in  less  enlightened 
lands;  and  the  Japanese  have  taken  such  a 
place  in  the  esteem  of  western  nations,  that 
anything  connected  with  them  and  their  beliefs 
is  more  or  less  worthy  of  perusal.  It  must  not 
be  supposed  that  the  legend  we  now  give  is  akin  to 
such  stories  as  Jack  and  the,  bean-stalk  and  the 
hundred  and  one  kindred  tales  written  merely  to 
amuse  children.  Goku,  the  stone  monkey-king, 
is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  agents  whom  the  god¬ 
dess  of  mercy  has  devoted  to  her  service  by  her 
beneficence  to  them;  and  is  introduced  to  us  as 
being  appointed  with  two  others  similarly 
bound  to  her  by  ties  of  gratitude,  to  protect  a 
good  priest  in  his  journey  to  obtain  one  of  the 
most  precious  Buddhist  books,  from  the  demons 
who  would  obstruct  his  path.  There  are  doubt¬ 
less  many  in  Japan  who  quite  beliefe  all  that 
is  stated  in  the  legend,  though  we  should  hope 
their  number  has  of  late  wonderfully  decreased. 
Education  is  working  miracles  in  dispelling 
the  absurdities  that  have  long  held  possession 
of  the  people’s  minds ;  but  much  has  yet  to  be 
done  before,  among  the  lower  orders,  the  old 
popular  beliefs  are  quite  swept  away.  The 
story  now  related  is  only  one  of  hundreds  simi¬ 
larly  extravagant,  and  although  we  do  not 
think  it  worth  while  to  give  the  details  of  the 
lives  of  the  other  agents  of  Ivuwan-on,  goddess  ' 
of  mercy,  who  are  mentioned  in  the  legend, 
and  which  have  been  faithfully  translated  and 
sent  to  us,  we  do  think  our  readers  will  peruse 
the  fable  of  Goku  and  his  adventures,  with  in-  1 


torest,  as  a  leaf  out  of  the  book  of  the  Super¬ 
stitions  of  the  Japanese. 

- o - 

The  story  of  Goku. 

Tiie  place  of  highest  happiness,  Para¬ 
dise,  is  called  by  the  Japanese  Goku-raku, 
some  account  of  which  is  given  in  our  last 
issue.  Its  king  was  Shaka,  son  of  Johon, 
king  of  Makada.  He  was  the  founder  of  Bud¬ 
dhism,  and  lived  in  the  time  of  Xerxes,  king  of 
Persia,  and  died  about  475  years  before  Christ. 
He  is  called  Shaka  Nivorai,  and  is  universally 
worshipped  by  the  Buddhists. 

It  is  supposed  that  he  had  two  residences : 
one  in  Goku-raku,  and  the  other  in  the  monas¬ 
tery  of  Tairan-on-ji,  which  is  believed  to  be  in 
this  world.  In  the  latter  there  are  a  great 
many  sacred  books  of  the  Buddhists  of  which 
the  most  esteemed  was  called  Sanzo.  It  was 
1  written  by  Shaka,  and  was  esteemed  of  such 
inestimable  value,  that  a  celebrated  priest  of 
old,  named  Genslio,  desiring  to  obtain  it, 
considered  no  trouble  and  no  dangers  of  any 
consequence,  if  only  he  could  secure  a  copy  of 
it;  {although  the  journey  could  not  be  less 
than  seven  thousand  miles.  The  road  was 
infested  with  innumerable  monsters  and  de¬ 
mons  of  all  shapes;  and  as  he  approached  the 
monastery  they  became  so  great  a  crowd  as  to 
form  an  impenetrable  barrier,  through  which 
he  could  not  pass.  But  Kuwan-on,  the  goddess 
of  mercy,  who  kindly  regards  the  prayers  of 
human  beings,  and  who  is  represented  as  hav¬ 
ing  eleven  faces  and  a  thousand  hands,  gave 
him  a  white  horse  and  three  assistants — whose 
names  were  Goku,  Gonb  and  Goslio. 

Of  these  Goku  was  the  most  active  and  suc¬ 
cessful  ;  and  I  will  proceed  to  tell  you  some  of 
the  popular  beliefs  respecting  him  with  the  dan¬ 
gers,  adventures  and  miraculous  events  expe¬ 
rienced  by  him. 

The  Japanese  idea  of  creation  is,  that  it 
originated  in  an  egg,  the  white  of  which  became 
Heaven,  the  yolk  Earth.  On  the  latter  all  things 
grew — men,  beasts,  birds,  grass,  trees.  When 
all  were  fully  developed  the  earth  was  divided 
into  four  parts,  entitled  respectively,  Tosho- 
sliinshiu,  Seigm-kashiu,  Nanzen-bushiu,  and 
Hokku-rushiu.  On  the  shore  of  the  first,  Toslio- 
shinshiu,  there  were  three  countries  called 
Gora-i,  in  one  of  which  was  a  high  mountain 
called  Kaka-zan.  A  miraculously  inpregnated 
stone  lay  on  the  summit  of  this  mountain,  from 
which  proceeded  a  small  brilliant  stone,  round 
as  a  ball.  This  was  at  once  transformed  into 
the  shape  of  a  monkey,  whose  eyes  emitted  light 
like  gold  and  silver.  When  it  first  shone  into 
Heaven,  Bliaka  Niyorai  was  astonished,  and  sent 
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tAvo  of  his  generals,  Genrigan  and  Junjibn,  to 
see  whence  it  came:  the  former  having  unlimit¬ 
ed  vision,  the  latter  having  the  supervision  of 
all  matters  connected  with  the  world.  They 
soon  discovered  the  stone  monkey- — which  was 
however  eating  and  drinking.  They  watched 
him  for  many  years,  during  which  lie  increased 
in  size,  but  did  neither  good  nor  harm,  occu¬ 
pying  himself  only  with  pleasure,  and  playing 
Avitli  other  animals  and  birds. 

At  last,  one  day,  he  Avent  with  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  his  kind  to  visit  a  beautiful  waterfall.  See¬ 
ing  the  grandeur  of  the  descent,  one  proposed 
that  whoever  should  be  able  to  reach  the  back 
of  it,  and  investigate  what  might  be  there, 
should  be  their  king.  It  was  agreed  to  by  all,  and, 
to  their  surprise,  the  stone  monkey  sprang  up 
without  hesitation  or  the  smallest  symptom  of 
fear,  and  with  wonderful  agility  reached  a  ledge 
behind  the  huge  cascade,  Avhich  hid  him  from 
the  view  of  his  companions.  He  found  there  a 
massive  iron  bridge  and  gate,  the  latter  of  Avhich 
Avas  closed.  Putting  forth  all  his  strength,  he 
forced  it  open,  and  entering,  he  found  himself 
in  an  enormous  cave  many  square  miles  in 
extent.  Having  examined  it  thoroughly  on  all 
sides,  he  returned  to  his  companions,  and  told 
them  of  its  adaptability  for  the  purposes  of  his  | 
kingdom.  They  gladly  heard  his  words  and 
followed  him  to  the  place,  Avhich  thus  became 
their  dwelling,  and  where  he  assumed  the  roy¬ 
alty  he  had  acquired  by  his  active  intrepidity. 
Taking  the  name  of  Bikoo,  he  resided  here  for 
more  than  three  hundred  years,  and  by  that 
time  became  very  powerful.  He  had  no  fear 
of  the  most  ferocious  beasts,  nor  of  anything  j 
on  earth.  But  one  great  dread  came  over  him 
— the  dread  of  death.  This  emotion  constantly 
increased,  superadded  to  apprehensions  of  tor¬ 
ture  to  which  he  would  be  subjected  by  Yemmao, 
on  his  descent  to  Jigoku.  All  his  thoughts 
Avere  therefore  bent  on  learning  the  art  by 
Avhich  he  could  acquire  immortality. 

In  order  to  find  an  expert  in  this  art  he  took 
leave  of  his  subjects,  and  left  his  kingdom  for 
awhile.  He  constructed  a  raft  of  timber  bound 
together  by  means  of  cords ;  and  set  forth  upon 
the  ocean  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  find 
one  who  should  impart  to  him  the  knoAvledge 
of  a  means  of  becoming  immortal. 

After  drifting  about  tor  many  days  he  arrived 
finally  at  Nanzen-bushiu — one  of  the  four  divi¬ 
sions  that  have  been  already  mentioned. 
Wandering  from  place  to  place  he  learned  the 
language  and  customs  of  the  inhabitants ;  and 
in  this  country  he  remained  eight  or  nine 
years,  always  striving  solely  with  the  view  of 
finding  one  avIio  should  be  able  to  teach  him 


what  he  had  so  bent  his  mind  upon.  Such  an 
one,  however,  Avas  noAvliere  to  he  found ;  so  he 
was  obliged  at  last  to  leave  this  country  in 
despair. 

Adopting  the  same  means  of  locomotion  as 
formerly,  he  once  more  committed  himself  to 
the  mercy  of  the  waves  on  a  raft ;  and  succeed¬ 
ed  in  again  making  land,  which  he  found  to  be 
Seigin-kashiu. 

Ascending  a  high  hill,  to  his  great  joy  he 
heard  the  voice  of  a  singer,  whose  strain  pro- 
j  claimed  that  lie  Avas  a  deity  having  the  Very 
power  lie  so  longed  to  be  endowed  with. 
Guided  by  the  voice  lie  came  to  a  closed  gate 
of  pure  copper.  Not  liking  boldly  to  knock  at 
the  gate  and  so  disturb  the  deity,  he  knelt 
down  in  front  of  it  as  if  to  pray,  Avlien  the  gate 
opened  and  a  little  boy  came  forward  and  bade 
him  enter;  saying  that  he  had  been  long  ex¬ 
pected.  Following  his  youthful  guide  he  saAv 
several  splendid  palaces  built  in  rows,  into  one 
I  of  Avhich  he  Avas  taken;  and  there,  in  a  large 
hall,  on  a  raised  dais,  sat  the  deity,  Avitli  thirty 
pupils  forming  a  circle  round  him. 

It  was  ten  years  since  he  had  left  Kaka- 
zan,  and  now  he  had  fortuitously  come  to  the 
deity  he  had  so  long  sought.  From  him  he 
received  the  name  of  Goku ;  and  by  him  he  was 
endowed  Avitli  the  power  of  walking  on  the  wa¬ 
ter,  or  riding  on  a  cloud,  and  the  ability  either 
to  become  altogether  invisible,  or  to  change  his 
form  at  will;  besides  many  other  miraculous 
gifts. 

His  teacher  became  so  attached  to  him  and 
treated  him  with  such  marked  favour  that  the 
ordinary  pupils  became  envious  of  him,  and 
conspired  together  to  destroy  him.  The  deity, 
therefore  advised  him  to  leavre,  and  to  make 
good  use  of  the  longevity  he  now  had  it  in  liis 
power  to  command.  And  thus  admonished  he 
bade  adieu  to  his  kind  preceptor  and  felloAv-pu- 
pils,  and  left  for  his  own  territory.  It  A\ras  5000 
miles  distant;  but  putting  in  operation  one  of 
the  powers  bestowed  upon  him,  he  traversed  it 
in  a  single  day.  As  it  is  often  experienced 
among  mortals  now,  that  it  is  Avortli  absenting 
ones-self  for  a  time  from  home  for  the  pleasure 
of  the  Avelcome  on  return,  so  was  it  with  him. 
His  subjects — thousands  and  thousands  of  mon¬ 
keys — could  not  express  their  joy  at  receiving 
him  safe  and  sound.  They  told  him  that  great 
tribulation  threatened  them,  for  they  were  on 
the  point  of  being- besieged  by  a  dreadful  mon¬ 
ster,  named  Conja-mao  who  came  to  them 
every  day  from  a  northerly  direction ;  but  now 
he  had  returned  they  were  satisfied  of  their 
safety. 

No  sooner  had  Gokii  heard  this  tale,  than 
he  muttered  an  indignant  anathema  against 
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the  invader;  and  calling  down  a  cloud,  he 
seated  himself  upon  it  and  flew  off  towards  the 
north. 

Seeing  in  his  flight  a  huge  cave  on  the  side 

o  o  o 

of  a  mountain,  in  front  of  which  were  myriads 
of  demons  disporting,  he  descended  among 
them,  and  dispersed  them  through  sheer  fright. 
Then  assuring  himself  that  they  were  none 
other  than  the  subjects  of  Conja-mao,  he  found 
means  to  challenge  him,  intending  to  punish 
him,  for  having  killed  many  of  his  subjects 
during  his  absence.  When  the  dreadful  stone 
monkey  spoke,  his  voice  was  like  thunder  roll¬ 
ing  overhead.  Hearing  of  his  approach  and 
receiving  his  challenge,  Conja-mao  was  exaspe¬ 
rated  almost  to  frenzy.  Hastening  to  meet  him, 
armed  from  head  to  foot  in  brass  armour,  with 
an  enormous  sword  in  his  hand,  “Come  here, 
quickly,”  cried  he,  “  and  I  will  try  the  temper 
of  my  sword  on  your  hideous  body.”  His  voice 
was  so  loud  and  piercing  that  it  was  heard  from 
hill  to  hill  for  hundreds  of  miles.  But  Gfoku 
knew  no  fear.  Laughingly  he  replied — “I 
come  quickly ;  but  it  is  to  sweep  you  and  your 
subjects  from  the  earth.” 

Conja-mao  now  rushed  forward,  flourishing 
his  formidable  sword  as  if  to  annihilate  his 
enemy.  But  Goku  calmly  put  one  of  the 
magic  arts  he  had  been  taught  by  the  kind 
deity,  in  operation.  Holding  up  a  hair,  he 
blew  upon  it,  and  as  it  flew  from  his  fingers  a 
wonderful  transformation  took  place.  Three 
hundred  beings,  shaped  like  monkeys,  'appeared 
in  its  stead,  and  seizing  hold  of  the  king  so 
bound  his  hands  and  feet  that  he  could  not 
move.  Then  Goku,  wrenching  his  mighty 
sword  from  him,  with  one  blow,  cleft  him  in 
twain  from  his  head  to  his  loins,  severing  his 
armour  as  if  it  had  been  paper.  He  exterminated 
his  family  with  the  same  terrible  weapon,  and, 
satisfied  with  the  vengeance  he  had  thus  taken, 
he  again  mounted  a  cloud  and  returned  to  his 
own  country.  For  a  time  no  one  now  opposed 
his  power;  and  he  spent  most  of  his  days  in 
giving  instruction  to  his  subjects  in  military 
science. 

Goku  and  his  fellow-monkeys  being  now 
comfortably  settled,  but  finding  themselves  in 
want  of  weapons,  seized  those  belonging  to 
other  portions  of  Gora-i,  and  fortified  his  palace- 
cave.  He  felt  a  desire  to  possess  a  marvellous 
weapon  which  should  mark  his  power  by  his 
sole  ability  to  use  it.  Once  more,  therefore,  he 
left  his  dominion,  and  crossing  the  eastern 
ocean  arrived  at  the  residence  of  the  dragon- 
god.  This  deity  soon  regarded  him  with  simi¬ 
lar  affection  to  that  previously  shewn  by  him 
who  had  conferred  upon  him  longevity  and  the 


many  other  powers  he  enjoyed.  The  dragon- 
god  presented  him  with  an  enormous  spear 
weighing  nearly  one  thousand  pounds.  Goku 
took  it  hi  his  hand  and  brandished  it  round 
his  head  until  it  quivered  again.  Looking 
somewhat  scornfully  upon  the  spear,  he  said  it 
was  hardly  worth  his  while  to  accept  a  weapon 
so  light  as  that,  and  the  god  was  obliged  to  sat¬ 
isfy  him  by  giving  him  his  own  precious  wea¬ 
pon,  which  was  a  gigantic,  highly  polished  club, 
weighing  two  thousand  pounds.  Holding  it  at 
arm’s  length,  and  scrutinizing  its  proportions, 
he  thought  it  was  rather  too  long.  It  immedi¬ 
ately  shortened  to  the  extent  he  wished.  A- 
mazed  at  such  an  extraordinary  occurrence,  he 
questioned  the  god  as  to  the  means  by  which  it 
had  been  effected.  The  dragon-god  replied: 
“  In  ancient  times  when  the  whole  world  had 
been  inundated  by  an  overwhelming  deluge,  the 
king  Kagu  measured  the  depths  and  shallows 
with  this  club ;  for  it  has  the  quality  ol'  length¬ 
ening  and  shortening  at  the  will  of  its  owner. 
At  its  utmost  stretch,  one  end  reaches  to  Hea¬ 
ven,  the  other  rests  on  Hades.  On  the  con¬ 
trary  at  its  shortest  it  becomes  so  small,  that  it 
can  be  carried  in  the  ear.” 

Goku  thanked  the  dragon-god  for  such  a 
proof  of  his  regard  as  the  present  of  this  mira¬ 
culous  club  afforded,  and  receiving  many  other 
useful  weapons  from  the  same  generous  friend, 
took  his  leave,  and  returned  to  his  own  home. 
He  always  availed  himself  of  the  club,  shorten¬ 
ing  it  by  his  will  to  its  utmost,  and  carrying  it 
in  his  ear. 

But  he  was  still  uneasy  as  to  the  duration  of 
of  his  life,  for  there  was  nothing  that  could 
afford  him  actual  proof  that  lie  was  immortal. 
He  therefore  formed  the  bold  resolution  to 
visit  Jigoku,  for  there,  lie  knew,  was  a  book  in 
which  was  written  the  day  on  which  each  mor¬ 
tal  was  to  die.  ' 

Finding  some  demons  attempt  to  oppose  his 
entrance,  he  used  his  club  with  such  vigour 
that  he  slew  them  by  hundreds;  and  then  mak¬ 
ing  his  way  into  the  palace  of  Yemmao,  lie 
compelled  him  to  produce  the  book.  He  was 
not  long  before  he  saw  his  own  name;  and  seiz¬ 
ing  a  writing  brush  he  crossed  it  out,  with  the 
names  of  all  his.  monkey  subjects.  He  then  re¬ 
tired  without  making  any  salutation  to  Yem¬ 
mao,  and  destroying  everything  that  came  in  his 
way.  It  is  popularly  believed  that  this  is  the 
reason  that  apes  and  monkeys  are  so  long- 
lived. 

By  all  these  doings  Goku  gave  great  offence 
to  many  of  the  gods;  and  Yemmao  with  some 
others  petitioned  the  emperor  of  Heaven,  Sha- 
ka  Niyorai,  respecting  him,  and  praying  that 
he  might  receive  punishment  the  most  condign. 
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At  first  tlie  emperor  determined  to  send  an 
army  against  him ;  bnt  one  of  the  deities  advis¬ 
ed  him  rather  to  make  him  useful,  by  calling 
him  up,  and  giving  him  rank  and  office  in  his 
service.  The  emperor  sent  the  sage  counsellor 
as  an  ambassador  to  mount  Kaka-zan,  to  order 
his  presence  in  Goku-raku ;  and  the  summons 
was  immediately  obeyed. 

Goku,  being  ignorant  of  all  celestial  affairs, 
was  at  first  appointed  to  a  very  menial  office 
— to  feed  the  emperor’s  horse.  He  served  re¬ 
gularly  for  about  half  a  month,  when,  being 
taunted  with  the  degrading  nature  of  his  duty, 
he  became  very  angry,  and  went  back  to  his 
own  home  at  Suiren-do,  Kaka-zan. 

He  now  prepared  for  whatever  might  happen 
to  him.  He  garrisoned  his  dominion  strongly, 
and  supplied  his  fellow-monkeys  with  the  wea¬ 
pons  he  had  collected;  and  having  done  all 
that  he  could,  he  courageously  awaited  the 
troops  of  Shaka. 

The  preparations  were  just  finished  in  time; 
for  a  division  was  speedily  sent  against  him  to 
punish  his  repeated  offences.  It  took  up  a 
position  in  front  of  Suiren-do,  and  Goku  making 
a.  vigorous  attack  thought  to  rout  it  at  a  blow. 
At  first  victory  appeared  to  incline  towards  his 
side;  but  at  the  moment  when  his  enemies  were 
thrown  into  confusion,  a  thick  fog  arose  which 
occasioned  a  lull  in  the  fight,  and  enabled  them 
to  rally.  Goku  and  his  monkey- subjects  were 
now  attacked,  and  defeated  with  considerable 
'loss.  He  was  himself  on  the  point  of  being  ta¬ 
ken  prisoner,  when  he  assumed  the  shape  of  a 
lark,  and  flew,  singing  cheerily,  high  into  the 
air.  One  of  the  brave  generals  of  Shaka,  nam¬ 
ed  Sliinkuu,  pursued  him,  and  perceiving  the 
unlikelihood  of  his  being  able  to  escape,  lie 
again  transformed  himself  into  the  very  shape  of 
Shinkun  and  conveyed  himself  by  the  power  I 
mentioned  his  having  had  conferred  upon  him, 
to  the  residence  of  Shinkun  in  Paradise — a 
palace  called  Kankokuclii.  He  was  discovered  by 
means  of  a  mirror  which  threw  a  radiance  over 
both  Heaven  and  Earth.  Many  of  Shinkun’s 
friends  entered  and  were  for  the  moment  awe¬ 
struck  by  his  venerable  appearance.  But  one, 
having  "his  suspicions,  and  bolder  than  the 
others,  took  hold  of  his  long  grey  fur,  which  be¬ 
trayed  him.  He  now  had  recourse  once  more 
to  his  club,  which  he  took  from  his  ear,  and 
willing  it  to  be  twenty  feet  long,  he  raised  it, 
and  struck  one  of  those  present  a  heavy  blow 
on  the  head.  But  that  blow  cost  him  dear.  All 
now  rushed  in  upon  him,  and  though  he  de¬ 
fended  himself  with  the  strength  and  valour  he 
had  always  displayed,  they  threw  him  down, 
secured  him,  and  took  him  before  the  Emperor. 
He  was  condemned  to  death.  Being  handed 


over  to  the  executioners,  the  headsman  essay¬ 
ed  to  decapitate  him  with  an  enormous  sword ; 
but  the  edge  was  notched  without  taking  any 
effect  upon  him. 

This  being  reported  to  the  emperor,  he  was 
ordered  to  be  burnt  to  death  by  slow  degrees. 
He  was  accordingly  fastened  to  an  iron  stake, 
and  faggots  and  large  branches  of  dry  wood 
were  piled  around  him.  But  in  spite  of  his 
sufferings,  he  would  neither  flinch  nor  utter  a 
groan.  He  endured  his  fate  bravely,  singing 
war- songs ;  or  when  more  than  usually  tortured, 
only  shutting  closely  his  eyes  and  mouth.  He 
was  exposed  in  this  way  to  the  flames  for  forty- 
nine  days,  but  his  body  showed  no  symptom  of 
being  consumed. 

He  was  therefore  taken  out  of  the  fire ;  but 
the  moment  he  was  released  he  acted  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  raise  great  commotion  in  Para¬ 
dise  ;  and  a  terrible  struggle  ensued.  At  this 
critical  moment  Shaka  Niyorai  arrived;  and 
witnessing  the  strife,  he  ordered  a  mountain 
called  Go-giyo-zan  to  enclose  this  terrible  crea¬ 
ture  who  was  an  universal  enemy.  He  order¬ 
ed  a  monument  to  be  erected,  announcing  his 
captivity  in  the  mountain ;  and  also  set  a  watch¬ 
man,  whose  duty  it  was  to  prevent  his  starving 
by  feeding  him  with  iron  balls  when  hun¬ 
gry,  and  providing  him  with  the  liquid  from  a 
copper  mine  when  he  was  thirsty. 

Shaka  Niyorai  then  went  home  to  the  mo¬ 
nastery  of  Tairan-on-ji,  telling  him  that  he  must 
remain  imprisoned  until  a  succourer  should 
appear,  and  release  him  from  the  unchanging 
darkness. 

We  need  proceed  no  further.  Goku  remain¬ 
ed  imprisoned  for  more  than  500  years,  when 
he  was  released  by  Kuwan-on,  and  was  em¬ 
ployed  by  her  in  the  protection  of  those  who 
became  the  objects  of  her  merciful  care. 


In  those  legends  and  tales,  we  have  a  means 
of  estimating  to  a  certain  extent  the  mental 
bias  of  not  only  the  men  who  wrote  them, 
but  of  the  people  who  read  them;  and  the  po¬ 
pularity  attained  by  Mr.  Mitford’s  book  of  Tales 
of  old  Japan  shews  the  interest  the  public  of 
the  English-speaking  races,  at  least,  take  in 
them.  But  such  tales  have  been  as  largely 
translated  into  both  French  and  German,  and 
we  cannot  ■  doubt  into  other  languages  also. 
One  of  most  interesting  papers  read  before  the 
Asiatic  Society  of  Japan,  was  upon  the  subject 
of  “Some  Japanese  Legends;”  and  it  was  deli¬ 
vered  by  no  less  highly  esteemed  a  member  and 
distinguished  scholar,  than  C.  W.  Goodwin, 
Esq.,  the  Assistant  Judge  of  II.  M.  Supreme 
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Court  for  Cliina  and  Japan.  We  reprint  a  por¬ 
tion  of  his  paper  as  published  in  the  “Trans¬ 
actions”  of  the  Society  for  the  first  half  of  1875. 
It  is  as  follows : — 

“  It  is  more  than  sixty  years  ago  since  the  pub¬ 
lication  by  the  brothers  Grimm  of  a  collection 
of  popular  and  nursery  tales  which  they  had 
gathered  from  the  lips  of  the  German  peasan¬ 
try,  laid  the  foundation  of  a  new  study  which 
has  ever  since  heen  pursued  with  interest  and 
ardour.  The  legends  of  nearly  every  country 
and  province  in  the  world  have  been  assiduous¬ 
ly  sought  for  and  recorded,  and  a  comparison 
of  them  has  led  to  many  curious  results.  Some 
of  these  old  wives’  tales,  now  only  related  for 
the  amusement  of  children,  are  found  to  he  dis¬ 
guised  forms  of  old  mythologies,  others  are  the 
remains  of  poems  or  romances  <pr  perhaps  even 
of  veritable  historical  narratives.  Stories  which 
can  be  traced  to  Central  Asia  are  found  localiz¬ 
ed  in  remot-e  corners  of  Europe,  as  though  they 
had  grown  there  spontaneously.  Such  an  one 
is  the  story  of  the  faithful  hound  Gelert,  whose 
tomb  is  shown  in  AV ales  to  the  present  day,  at 
the  village  named  Bedd- Gelert,  although  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  legend  is  found  in  the  ancient 
collection  of  Persian  tales,  known  under  the 
name  of  Syntipas,  of  which  we  possess  a  Greek 
translation.  The  question  how  and  when  these 
tales  were  spread  over  the  world  is  one  of  much 
interest.  Some  of  them  may  have  been  carried 
by  the  Aryan  tribes  at  their  first  emigration 
from  their  Asian  homes.  Others  may  have 
been  imported  by  wandering  minstrels  at  later 
periods.  The  process  of  communication  must 
have  gone  on  from  a  very  remote  antiquity. 
Egyptian  romances  have  been  discovered  in 
manuscripts  of  the  13tli  or  14th  centuries  be¬ 
fore  Christ,  which  have  all  the  childish  naivete 
and  the  stock  incidents  of  the  modern  fairy  tale. 
The  intercourse  which  early  existed  between 
Egypt,  the  Western  part  of  the  Asian  contin¬ 
ent  and  Europe  explains  sufficiently  the  diffu¬ 
sion  of  this  ancient  literature  over  that  portion 
of  the  earth’s  surface  which  we  are  accustomed 
to  call  the  West.  But  we  should  be  less  pre¬ 
pared  a  priori  to  find  European  legends  making 
their  appearance  in  a  country  like  Japan  so 
isolated  and  remote,  and  which,  so  far  as  it  has 
borrowed,  has  done  so  chiefly  from  China,  itself 
a,  country  of  which  the  literature  is  indigenous, 
and  whose  legends  have  not  much  affinity  with 
those  of  Western  Asia. 

“Some  instances,  however,  of  Japanese  le¬ 
gends  bearing  affinity  to  those  of  the  far  West  do 
occur,  and  one  at  least  so  remarkable  that  it 
has  appeared  to  me  worth  making  the  subject 
of  enquiry.  The  object  of  the  present  paper  is 
simply  to  open  the  matter  and  to  invite  to  it 


the  attention  of  Japanese  scholars,  who  are 
more  qualified  than  myself,  to  institute  a  com¬ 
parison  between  the  whole  cycle  of  Japanese 
legends  and  those  current  in  different  countries 
of  the  West. 

“A  short  story  included  among  those  given  in 
Mitford’s  “Tales  of  old  Japan,”  struck  me 
when  I  first  read  it,  as  having  a  remarkable 
resemblance  to  one  with  which  I  had  been 
familiar  from  my  childhood — an  Irish  story 
first  published  by  Crofton  Croker  about  the 
year  1824  or  1825 — and  called  “The  Legend  of 
Knockgrafton.”  As  I  have  unfortunately  no 
copy  of  Crofton  Croker’s  work  by  me,  I  must 
tell  this  tale  as  well  as  I  can  from  memory. 

The  Legend  of  Knockgrafton. 

“  ‘In  some  remote  district  in  Ireland,  but 
whereabouts  I  forget,  is  a  village  called  Knock¬ 
grafton,  near  which  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
castle  surrounded  by  a  moat,  known  in  ancient 
times  as  the  haunt  of  fairies  or  elves. 

‘  In  the  village  of  Knockgrafton  lived  a  good- 
natured  little  humpbacked  man  named  Lus- 
more.  He  was  a  general  favorite  from  his 
cheerful  and  pleasant  humour:  and  nature  had 
endowed  him  with  a  good  pair  of  lungs  and  a 
taste  for  music. 

‘  One  sunny  day  Lusmore  lay  down  on  the 
bank  of  the  moat,  and  had  a  nap  from  which  ho 
was  awakened  by  the  sweet  sound  of  voices  ap¬ 
parently  proceeding  from  beneath  the  water. 
He  knew  at  once  that  it  must  be  the  fairies* 
singing.  Their  song  was  of  a  very  simple  char¬ 
acter,  for  it  was  nothing,  when  translated  into 
English  (the  fairies  of  Knockgrafton  of  course 
sang  in  the  Irish  or  Erse  language) — but — ■ 
Monday,  Tuesday,  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  so 
on  ad  infinitum.  Lusmore  listened  for  some 
time  and  at  length  got  rather  tired  of  this  per¬ 
petual  repetition,  and  seizing  'a  moment  when 
there  was  a  slight  pause  ho  sung  at  the  top  of 
his  voice,  hut  in  a  musical  tone — ‘and  AVednes- 
day  too.’  Scarcely  had  he  done  this,  when  he 
found  himself  caught  up  and  whirled  down  to 
the  bottom  of  the  moat,  where  was  a  spacious 
hall  full  of  elves  dancing  and  singing.  They 
took  up  Lusmore’s  words  and  went  on  singing 
lustily  “Monday,  Tuesday  andAVednesdav  too.” 
After  this  had  continued  for  some  time  Lus¬ 
more  was  conducted  to  a  place  of  honour,  and 
two  of  the  strongest  elves  came  and  with  a  saw 
made  of  butter  they  cut  off  his  hump, — and 
then  they  all  sang:  — 

Lusmore,  Lusmore, 

Weep  not  nor  deplore. 

The  hump  that  you  bore 
On  your  back  is  no  more ; 

Look  down  on  the  floor 
And  view  it  Lusmore. 
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Little  Lusmore  now  found  to  his  astonishment 
that  he  was  no  longer  bent  double  as  he  used  to 
be,  but  that  he  could  lift  himself  upright  and 
was  a  tall  man,  and  in  doing  this  he  nearly 
knocked  his  head  against  the  ceiling.  After 
much  rejoicing  and  feasting  it  became  time  for 
the  elves  to  give  up  their  festivities.  Lusmore 
fell  asleep  and  when  he  awoke  he  found  himself 
again  on  the  bank  outside  the  moat.  He  got 
up,  rubbed  his  eyes,  and  felt  his  back,  and  found 
that  true  enough,  he  was  rid  of  his  hump.  He 
went  back  rejoicing  and  told  all  the  neighbours 
how  he  had  danced  and  sung  with  the  elves, 
and  how  they  had  taken  off  his  hump.  The 
story  soon  got  wind  and  all  the  neighbourhood 
came  to  see  Lusmore  and  congratulate  him 
upon  his  good  fortune.  Now  there  was  another 
hump-back  at  Knockgrafton  known  by  the 
name  of  Jack  Madden,  an  ill-conditioned  young 
scamp  whom  nobody  liked.  His  mother  was 
an  envious  old  crone  who  did  nothing  but  mur¬ 
mur  at  Lusmore’s  luck  and  wondered  why  the 
same  did  not  happen  to  her  son  Jack.  By  her 
advice  Jack  Madden  one  day  went  and  laid 
himself  down  by  the  moat,  and  there  sure  enough 
he  heard  the  fairies  singing  their  song  with 
Lusmore’s  elegant  addition — “Monday,  Tues¬ 
day  and  Wednesday  too.  ”  Now  Jack  Madden, 
who  was  as  deficient  in  taste  as  he  was  in  voice, 
thought  to  himself  if  Lusmore  pleased  the  fai¬ 
ries  by  adding  another  day  to  their  song,  why 
should  not  I  do  better  still  by  adding  all  the  rest 
of  the  week?  So  without  waiting  for  a  pause, 
or  paying  any  regard  to  time  or  measure, 
he  began  in  a  harsh  loud  voice  shouting  out 
Thursday,  Friday,  Saturday,  Sunday.  Now 
the  fairies  have  not  only  an  exquisite  ear  for 
rhythm  and  time,  but  they  have  also  a  peculiar 
aversion  to  hear  the  Lord’s  day  named.  No 
sooner  therefore  had  Jack  Madden  commenced 
this  tasteless  uproar  than  he  found  himself 
whirled  into  the  moat  and  surrounded  by  fierce- 
looking  fairies.  Two  of  the  strongest  of  these, 
by  orders  from  the  chief,  took  up  Lusmore’s 
hump  which  was  still  lying  about,  and  clapped 
it  on  Jack  Madden  s  back,  where  it  instantly 
stuck  as  tight  as  wax.  Then  they  all  sang 

Jack  Madden,  Jack  Madden! 

V  our  words  came  so  bad  in 

The  tunc  we  feel  glad  in. — 

This  castle  you’re  had  in 

That  your  life  we  may  sadden ; 

Here’s  two  humps  for  Jack  Madden. 

“  ‘Immediately  after  this  they  kicked  him  out 
of  the  moat,  and  he  was  found  on  the  ground 
next  morning  by  the  old  c-rone  his  mother,  when 
she  came  to  look  after  him,  with  two  humps 
instead  of  one.  Such  was  the  reward  of  envy 
and  bad  taste.  ’ 


“This  is  the  Iri  h  story  picked  up  from  the 
mouths  of  the  peasantry  more  than  fifty  years 
ago.  I  am  not  able  to  say  whether  it  has  been 
found  in  any  form  in  any  other  part  of  Europe, 
but  my  impression  is  that  it  is  not  known  out 
of  Ireland.  The  Japanese  tale  which  resembles 
it  is  told  very  briefly  by  Mr.  Mitford,  and  as  he 
does  not  give  any  reference  to  the  source  from 
whence  he'  obtained  it,  I  made  enquiries  upon 
the  subject,  and  my  friend  Mr.  J.  C.  Hall  of 
H.  M.  Consular  Service,  kindly  ascertained  for 
me  where  it  was  to  be  found.  It  is  given  in  the 
second  volume  of  the  Japanese  work  entitled 
“Uji  Shu-i  monogatari” — i.e.  Stories  omitted 
from  the  Uji  collection.  This  hook  was  first 
printed  in  1064,  but  is  supposed  to  have  been 
written  in  tlie  18th  century,  the  author  being 
unknown. 

“Mr.  Hall  kindly  transliterated  the  Japanese 
text  and  has  also  supplied  me  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  translation. 

The  Story  of  the  Man  with  the  Wen. 

“The  following  also  happened  now  a  long 
time  ago.  There  was  an  old  man  who  had  a 
big  wen  on  the  right  side  of  his  face.  He  went 
to  (cut  wood  on)  mount  Taiko.  It  came  on  to 
rain  and  blow  without  stopping,  so  that  he 
could  not  get  back,  and  much  against  his  will 
stopped  the  night  on  the  hills.  There  was  not 
even  a  wood-cutter’s  (cabin)  near.  He  was  in 
a  dreadful  plight  and  did  not  know  what  to  do. 
So  he  crept  into  the  hollow  of  a  tree  that  was 
there  and  whilst  lie  v/as  crouching  inside,  una¬ 
ble  to  close  liis  eyes,  there  came  from  the  dis¬ 
tance  a  sound  as  of  men  hurrying  along  and 
talking  loudly  the  while.  Sure  enough  as  he 
was  all  alone  there  in  the  midst  of  the  hills,  he 
felt  his  spirits  somewhat  revive  within  him  at 
the  indication  of  people  approaching,  and  he 
looked  out  and  beheld  beings  of  all  sorts  of 
shapes  and  appearances,  some  of  them  of  a 
red  colour  wearing  blue  clothes  and  others  of 
a  black  colour  wearing  red  clothes.  Running 
well  in  front  of  the  rest  were  some  with  only 
one  eye  and  some  without  a  mouth,  and  such 
like,  and  altogether,  indeed  a  quite  indescribable 
kind  of  beings.  The  whole  throng,  to  the 
number  of  about  a  hundred,  came  together  with 
a  whizzing  sort  of  sound,  and  after  lighting  a 
great  fire  as  bright  as  the  eye  of  heaven,  they 
spread  themselves  about  it  in  front  of  the  hollow 
tree  in  which  the  old  man  was,  who  thereupon 
lost  the  power  of  his  senses  more  and  more. 
One  elf  who  seemed  to  he  tlieir  chief  sat  on  a 
seat  set  thwart-wise,  while  th ;  elves  ranged 
themselves  on  each  side  of  him  in  two  rows.  I 
don’t  know  how  many  there  were  of  them,  and 
time  would  fail  me  if  I  were  to  attempt  to  de- 
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bci  e  the  appearance  of  them  one  By  one.  They 
ti.y  yed  themselves  drinking  sake  just  like  peo¬ 
ple  i  f  this  world,  and  after  passing  the  bowl 
r<  lin'd  repeatedly  the  chief  elf  seemed  to  get  un¬ 
commonly  drunk.  Then  one  young  elf  rose  at 
the  further  end,  and  clapping  a  disli-tray  on 
his  Lead  begged  for  something  or  other.  Utter¬ 
ing  witty  sayings  he  marched  up  slowly  to  the 
front  of  the  elf  on  the  thwart  seat  and  seemed 
to  be  importuning  him;  the  latter  remained 
seated  holding  the  drinking  cup  in  his  left  hand 
and  smiling  good  humouredly,  just  like  a  per¬ 
son  of  this  world.  Then  he  led  off  into  a  dance 
and  the  rest  joined  in  order  all  down  the  line: 
some  danced  well,  others  badly.  When  .at 
length  they  seemed  to  have  had  enough  of  it  ] 
the  elf  of  the  thwart  seat  spoke  and  said: — “We 
have  prolonged  the  fun  to-night  much  beyond 
our  usual  time.  No  wonder,  however!  the  jig J 
was  a  sight  to  see.”  Hereupon  the  old  man, 
whether  it  was  that  something  had  bewitched  j 
him,  or  that  some  god  or  saint  put  in  into  bis 
mind  to  do  so — at  any  rate  lie  felt  a  desire  to 
start  out  and  dance.  Then  all  at  once  be  chang- ; 
ed  Ills  mind,  but  the  elves  hereuppn  without 
more  ado  struck  up  a  tune  of  so  pleasing  a 
sound  that  he  made  up  his  mind.  “  So  be  it,  ” 
said  be,  “I  will  run  out  and  have  my  dance;  I 
must,  even  if  I  die  for  it;”  and  with  his  cap 
cocked  over  his  nose  and  his  woodman’s  hatchet 
stuck  in  bis  girdle,  forth  he  came  dancing  up 
in  front  of  where  the  elf  on  the  thwart  seat  was. 
Up  sprang  tlie  elves,  bounding  and  buzzing 
about  him,  to  know  what  this  meant.  The 
old  man,  now  stretching  himself  out,  now 
drawing  himself  together,  with  quips  and 
cranks  and  every  gesture  he  was  master  of, 
went  circling  round  the  entire  area,  singing 
in  a  drunken  voice  the  while.  All  the  elves 
there  assembled,  and  be  on  the  thwart  seat 
amongst  the  foremost,  looked  on  applaud¬ 
ing  and  amused.  Then  the  elf  of  tlie  thwart- 
seat  said,  “For  many  years  we  have  indulged 
“in  this  amusement,  but  never  yet  have  we 
“come  across  anything  like  this.  Henceforth 
“this  old  man  must  positively  coin©  and  join 
“in  the  amusement  with  us.”  The  old  man 
replied:  “No  need  to  order  me;  come  I  will. 
“This  being  an  impromptu  effort  I  forgot  to 
“keep  time  to  the  music,  but  if  you  are  so  good 
“as  to  be  pleased  with  it  I  will  endeavour  to 
“perform  more  cleverly  next  time.”  Tlie  elf  of 
the  thwart  seat  affably  rejoined  “You  must 
“really  come,  you  know.”  Then  an  elf  who 
was  sitting  three  seats  back  said: — “although 
“this  old  man  sp<  aks  in  this  way,  it  is  possible 
“he, may  not  comeat  all;  we  had  bci 
“s<  me  likely  pleiq  e  or  other  from  him.”  “Just 
“so,  just  so”  said  the  elf  bn  the  thwart  seat, 


“what  ought  wc  to  take?”  Then  some  suggested 
one  thing,  some  another,  but  the  elf  on  the 
“thwart  seat  said:- — “  We  should  take  the  wen 
“which  the  old  man  has  on  his  face:  a  wen  is  a 
“lucky  thing  and  he  will  hardly  be  willing  to 
“part  with  it.”  Then  the  old  man  said:  “  You 
“may  take  my  nose  or  my  eye  if  you  like,  but 
“please  do  allow  me  to  keep  this  wen:  it  would 
“be  unfair  of  you  to  take  away  from  me  with- 
“  out  cause  a  thing  that  I  have  had  for  so  many 
“years.”  “Oh!  you  are  so  unwilling  to  part 
“with  it  as  all  that?”  said  the  elf  of  the  thwart 
seat;  “then  that’s  just  the  thing  to  take.” 
Whereupon  up  came  an  elf,  and  “Off  it  goes,” 
says  he,  and  twisted  it  off,  causing  hardly  any 
pain.  “  Ho  you  must  come  and  play  next  time, 
now,”  said  they;  and  as  it  was  dawn  and  the 
birds  were  beginning  to  sing,  the  elves  went 
away.  The  old  man  felt  his  face,  and,  lo!  the 
wen  he  had  had  for  years  was  clean  gone,  not 
even  a  trace  of  it  being  perceptible  on  the 
smooth  even  surface.  He  went  back  to  bis 
borne  forgetting  even  to  cut  the  wood  lie  had 
come  for.  When  the  old  won^an  his  wife  asked 
him  what  wonderful  thing  bad  happened  to  him 
be  told  her  it  was  so  and  so.  “Wliat  a  vexa¬ 
tious  affair,”  said  she. 

Next  door  lived  a  certain  old  man  who  had 
a  big  wen  on  tlie  left  side  of  his  face.  This  old 
man  observing  that  the  other  had  lost  his  wen, 
thought  it  very  queer  and  asked  him  about  it, 
saying: — “ How  did  you  come  to  get  rid  of  your 
“wen?  What  doctor  took  it  off  for  you? 
“  Kindly  tell  me,  for  I  want  to  have  this  wen  of 
“  mine  taken  off.  ”  “It  was  not  taken  off  by  a 
“doctor  at  all,”  said  the  other,  “it  happen - 
“  ed  on  thiswise;” — and  lie  told  him  how  it 
had  been  taken  away  by  the  elves.  “I’ll  have 
mine  taken  off  in  the  same  way;”  thought 
he.  And  he  questioned  tlie  first  old  man 
closely,  who  told  him  the  whole  circumstances. 
Following  out  what  he  had  heard  he  went  and 
waited  inside  the  hollow  tree,  and  true  enough, 
just  as  be  had  been  told,  the  elves  came,  and 
spreading  themselves  all  about  began  to  amuse 
themselves  drinking  sake.  The  other  old  man 
swung  himself  out,  though  very  much  afraid  he 
was.  Then  the  elves  said  “  Yes,  the  old  man 
“has  come;  here  be  is.  Come  here,  dance, 
“quick,”  said  the  elf  on  the  thwart  seat.  Now 
this  old  man  was  not  fit  to  be  compared  to  the 
former  one,  and  after  making  an  awkward 
attempt  at  a  dance  the  elf  on  the  thwart  seat 
said  to  him  “you  dance  very  badly  this  time; 
“ever  so  many  times  worse  than  you  danced 
“before.  Let  him  have  back  tlie  wen  we  took 
“from  him  as  pledge."  Hereupon  an  elf  from 
the  far  end  came  forward  saying  “Here  you 
may  have  your  pledge,  the  wen,  back  again,” 
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and  with  that  he  threw  it  at  him  and  it  stuck 
on  liis  other  cheek;  so  that  he  now  had  a  wen 
on  both  sides  of  his  face, 

Moral.  People  ought  not  to  feel  envious. 

- o - 

Itotes.  ^ Drift  uni)  at 

Snrbor. 

No.  8. 

First  visit  to  Nagasaki. 

T°  readers  in  China  and  Japan,  the  process  of 
jL  tea-firing  is  probably  no  novelty ;  but  to  me, 
when  I  first  went  to  Nagasaki  it  was  something 
quite  new.  I  need  not  here  speak  of  the  hospi¬ 
tality  of  the  Nagasaki-ites,  for  truly  I  have  met 
with  such  universal  kindness  from  foreigners  of 
ail  nationalities  at  the  open  ports  in  the  two 
empires,  most  of  which  I  have,  at  different 
times  visited,  that  it  seems  ridiculous  to  indivi¬ 
dualize.  My  landing  in  Nagasaki  seemed  to 
promise  nothing  particular.  I  knew  no  one 
ashore,  and  no  one  knew  me;  and  I  expected 
to  take  a  stroll  through  the  native  town,  take 
tiffin  at  one  of  the  hotels,  and  get  back  to  the 
ship  any  time  in  the  evening  that  I  felt  disposed 
to  return.  But  how  different  was  my  expe¬ 
rience!  I  found  at  the  landing-place,  a  gentle¬ 
man  just  about  to  step  into  a  yctne  June  (roofed- 
boat),  who,  as  I  was  stepping  ashore,  addressed 
me:  “Pardon  me,  Sir.  Have  you  on  board 
tin - an  officer  named - ?” 

“ He  stands  before  von,"  I  replied.  “Iam 
he.” 

“Oh,  indeed!  I’m  lucky  to  have  met  you 
and  asked  you  the  question.”  Then  presenting 
his  card,  he  said,  “I  was  just  going  off  to  call 

on  you,  as  a  relation  of  mine, - ,  an  old 

schoolfellow  of  yours,  I  believe,  wrote  and  told 

me  in  case  the - visited  Nagasaki,  I  was 

to  look  out  for  you.” 

Of  course  I  responded  to  his  cordiality  in  a 
similar  spirit;  and  accepted  his  invitation  to 
tiffin.  Ue  was  a  clerk  in  one  of  the  mercantile 
firms;  and  on  accompanying  him  to  the  house, 
it  was  a  pleasure  to  see  the  genial  good-fellow¬ 
ship  that  existed  among  both  ‘master  and  men.’ 
On  learning  that  the  ship  was  on  its  way  to 
Yokohama,  and  that  he  we  had  only  touched 
at  Na  asaki,  with  the  intention  of  going  on 
within  a  day  or  two,  all  agreed  that  I  ought  to 
see  as  much  as  possible  during  our  short  stay; 
and  my  new  friend  devoted  himself  to  ‘  show  me 
the  ropes’  there  and  then. 

We  commenced  directly  after  tiffin  by  going 
into  the  tea-firing  warehouse — called  here,  as 
all  over  the  east  a  godown.  It  was  a  large 
building,  the  lower  floor  of  which  was  appropri¬ 


ated  to  this  purpose.  Long  parallel  rows  of 
brickwork,  with  a  series  of  iron  semi- spherical 
pans,  each  with  its  charcoal  fire  beneath  it, 
covered  this  floor.  Into  each  of  these  pans  is 
thrown  a  certain  quantity  of  tea,  and  before 
every  one  stood  a  Japanese — male  or  female — 
but  generally  the  latter,  with  their  hands  keep¬ 
ing  the  tea  constantly  stirring,  until  it  assumes 
the  beautiful  green  colour  intended.  The  tea 
was  then  taken  in  baskets  to  another  depart¬ 
ment,  where  it  was  sifted,  sorted  and  packed  in 
the  boxes  in  which  it  is  finally  shipped. 

The  warning  had  been  given  before  I  entered 
the  firing-room,  that  my  modesty  must  not  be 
shocked  by  the  sudden  apparition  of  the  workers 
being  nude  to  their  waists ;  but  it  was  need¬ 
less  :  for,  on  entrance  the  whole  looked  so  per¬ 
fectly  natural  that  it  did  not  even  evoke  a  re¬ 
mark  of  surprise.  All  the  labourers  were  lite¬ 
rally  as  described — the  men  having  nothing  but 
their  loins  girded.  And  all  were  in  as  whole¬ 
some  a  state  of  perspiration  as  the  most  en- 
j  thusiastic  upholder  of  the  Turkish  bath  could 
desire.  There  was  no  beauty  among  either 
males  or  females;  but  they  worked  with  a 
vigour  and  cheerfulness,  that  was  very  pleasing 
to  witness. 

We  now  took  a  stroll  through  the  native  town 
and  everything  proved  as  attractive  to  me,  as 
it  had  to  all  who  have  published  their  experi¬ 
ences  in  Japan.  Indeed,  I  think  one  of  the  best 
evidences  of  the  genuine  attractiveness  of  this 
empire  and  people,  is  found  in  the  fact  that  every 
foreigner  who  arrives  at  any  of  the  ports  has 
the  same  tale  to  tell.  All  go  with  the  praises  of 
;  the  country  ringing  in  their  ears;  and  my  own 
experience  is  that  very  few  places  come  up  to 
the  descriptions  given  of  them  by  previous  tra¬ 
vellers.  Bead  guide-books  and  each  place  seems 
like  a  little  heaven  on  earth:  but  few  strike 
the  visitor  as  such  on  his  first  arrival.  In  Ja¬ 
pan,  however,  descriptions  do  not  exceed  the 
reality;  for  the  country  is  beautiful,  and  the 
people,  where  unspoilt,  as,  I  am  sorry  to  say 
some  now  are,  by  foreigners,  are  charming. 
Let  me  get  on. 

We  retraced  our  steps  to  the  part  of  the  for¬ 
eign  settlement  called  Oura,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  people  standing  at  a  gateway  and 
looking  in,  apprised  us  of  the  fact  that  some- 
thing  was  going  on,  out  of  the  common.  They 
civilly  made  way  for  us,  and  we  entered  the 
gate.  We  found  ourselves  in  a  large  compound 
belonging  to  one  of  the  mercantile  firms.  The 
clerks  had  subscribed  and  got  up  prizes  for  a 
wrestling  match  amongst  their  own  coolies  or 
other  Japanese  employes.  It  was  a  curious 
sight  for  an  European,  not  yet  a  day  in  Japan: 
and  will  bear  a  short  description. 
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A  ring  was  marked  on  the  ground,  about 
fifteen  feet  in  diameter.  Within  its  circum¬ 
ference  the  struggle  was,  of  course,  to  he.  All 
was  clear,  the  spectators  being  a  good  distance 
from  the  arena,  at  the  sides  of  the  quadrangle. 
Outside  the  circle  on  its  border,  there  was  a 
bucket  of  cold  water  with  a  wooden  ladle,  and 
a  paper  of  salt.  Every  competitor,  on  going 
into  the  ring,  rinsed  his  mouth  with  a  lihle  of 
the  water,  and  then  took  a  few  grains  of  salt, 
a  grain  or  two  of  which  he  carelessly  threw  on 
to  his  tongue,  and  the  rest  he  tossed  into  the 
air,  or  over  the  shoulder.  Then  with  a  few 
preliminary  movements  by  way  of  stretching 
and  bracing  the  arms  and  legs,  the  combatants 
squatted  opposite  to  each  other,  resting  their 
bodies  on  the  toes.  They  then  rubbed  their 
hands  on  the  ground  as  if  to  rough  them  or 
smooth  it,  took  up  a  little  dirt  or  threw  aside 
an  intrusive  pebble,  and  pretended  or  attempted 
to  look  as  if  any  attack  on  the  other,  was  just 
the  last  thing  either  of  them  contemplated.  At 
last  one  suddenly  made  a  shove  at  the  other 
with  his  hands,  which  being  skilfully  avoided, 
both  rose,  and  went  through  the  preliminaries 
of  rinsing  the  mouth,  salt- tossing,  &c.,  exactly 
as  before.  The  object  of  Japanese  wrestling 
is,  not  to  throw  the  opponent  only,  but  if  one 
succeeds  in  pushing  the  other  out  of  the  ring, 
he  wins.  The  introductory  pushes  are  for  this 
purpose.  If  this  is  not  accomplished,  they 
then  begin  to  play  in  earnest.  Both  are  di¬ 
vested  of  all  clothing  except  the  loin  cloth,  and 
when  all  kinds  of  feints  and  skilful  manuosvres 
have  tailed,  they  close  and  each  tries  to  get  hold 
of  the  other  around  the  loins,  that  he  may  by 
lifting  and  main  strength  thrust  his  adversary 
beyond  the  boundary. 

All  the  Japanese  are  large-limbed  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  their  size ;  and  well  developed  in  then- 
arms,  legs,  shoulders  and  chest;  and  the  display 
of  strength  and  power  was  remarkable. 

But  the  most  pleasing  feature  of  the  games 
was  the  perfect  good  temper  of  all  engaged. 
They  commenced  smilingly;  they  played  good- 
naturedly,  and  although  in  the  heat  of  the 
struggle,  every  feature  shewed  the  intensity  of 
emulation,  yet  the  moment  one  was  thrown  or 
vanquished,  the  victor  went  to  the  bucket  to 
hand  him  a  little  water,  and  never  thought  of 
helping  himself  until  he  had  shewn  this  mark 
of  good-feeling  and  courtesy;  and  the  attention 
was  always  received  in  the  same  pleasant  spirit. 
I  never  saw  athletic  sports  with  more  pleasure; 
and  they  raised  my  already  good  opinion  of  the 
Japanese  one  degree  higher. 

I  dined  at  the  well-appointed  bungalow  of  the 
gentleman  in  whose  business  compound  the 
sports  had  taken  place.  It  was  situate  on  the 


hill  side,  and  I  thought  I  had  har  dly  ever  seen 
a  residence  more  beautifully  placed  in  any  part 
of  the  world  I  had  visited.  I  ;  rant  that  every¬ 
thing  was  so  new  and  bright  and  charming  to 
me  that  day,  that  I  should  have  been  delighted 
with  almost  anything  that  had  any  kind  of 
beauty  to  recommend  it ;  but  I  have  often  seen  it 
since,  and  I  like  it  better  every  time  I  behold  it. 

I  went  on  board  late  at  night,  after  making 
arrangements  to  visit  a  Japanese  Theatre  the 
next  day.  In  this  country  they  adopt  the  sen¬ 
sible  plan  of  playing  in  the  day-time.  They 
often  commence  at  6  a.  m,  and  go  on  until  <3  p.m. 
On  this  occasion  they  commenced  at  noon ;  but 
we  did  not  put  in  an  appearance  until  about 
three  in  the  afternoon.  Some  of  my  messmates 
were  with  us,  and  we  were  all  well  amused. 
The  building  was  of  wood,  with  a  mean  en¬ 
trance  enough.  It  was  a  large  oblong  building, 
tlie  part  corresponding  to  our  pit  being  unseat¬ 
ed,  as  no  Japanese  sits  customarily  as  we  do  on 
a  seat,  but  literally  on  their  heels.  The  floor 
was  therefore  simply  matted  with  nice  clean 
mats  called  tatnrni,  made  of  straw  and  about 
two  inches  thick,  so  that  they  are  soft  and  com¬ 
fortable.  The  people  leave  their  gelas  (wooden 
clogs,  universally  worn  in  the  street)  at  the  door, 
in  charge  of  a  proper  person  who  gives  them  a 
ticket  just  like  the  attendants  in  the  cloak  room 
of  a  London  theatre  or  hall  room.  They  then 
go  and  take  up  their  position  on  the  mats  quite 
independently.  The  pit,  was  divided  into  squares 
each  capable  of  accommodating  about  six  per¬ 
sons.  The  stage  occupied  one  end,  a  kind  of 
gallery  running  along  the  other  three  sides,  of 
the  house,  divided  into  what  I  dignify  im¬ 
mensely  if  I  call  them  boxes. 

The  admission  fee  to  natives  was  ridiculously 
small ;  but  from  us  they  exacted  n,  rate  something 
more  than  double  the  highest  price  paid  by  then- 
own  countrymen,  and  even  then  it  was  little 
enough.  It  was  only  two  ichibus — at  that  time 
much  nearer  a  dollar  in  value  than  now.  Ichi-bu 
(one  bu)  is  now  as  nearly  as  possible  a  quarter 
of  a  dollar,  or  say,  in  English  money,  a  shilling. 

Having  paid  our  money  and  entered  the  build¬ 
ing,  we  met  with  a  sight  that,  for  the  moment, 
dispelled  all  our  notions  of  Japanese  cleanli¬ 
ness.  As,  however,  I  have  seen  no  repetitions 
of  such  things,  let  us  suppose  that  it  is  one  of 
those  exceptions  which  prove  the  rule.  We  as¬ 
cended  some  rough  bamboo  ladder-like  steps, 
and  reached  the  boxes  (as  we  will  continue  to 
call  them):  and  being  taken  to  one  in  the  very 
best  position,  those  who  occupied  it  most  obli¬ 
gingly  rose  to  vacate  it  and  make  room  for  us. 
This  we  strenuously  objected  to;  but  they  in¬ 
sisted,  and  so  we  were  compelled  to  acquiesce; 
and  made  ourselves  as  comfortable  as  we  could. 
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There  were  no  seats — only  the  matting  as 
before  described;  but  they  brought  a  strong 
bamboo,  and  placed  it  across  the  box,  resting 
the  ends  on  the  two  sides,  and  on  this  we  felt 
very  much  like  the  ancient  niggar — “sitting  on 
a  rail.” 

The  place  was  full;  and  as  the  curtain  was 
down  or  rather  undrawn — for  it  does  not  fall, 
but  runs  along  upon  loops  from  side  to  side — 
we  had  plenty  of  time  to  take  a  good  look  about 
us  before  the  next  act  commenced. 

As  the  performance  is  so  long,  and  by  day, 
most  people  were  engaged  regaling  the  inner 
man.  They  can  take'  their  food  if  they  like 
with  them;  but  generally  it  is  supplied  by 
houses  specially  connected  with  the  theatre, 
the  proprietors  of  which  act  as  agents,  and 
take  the  tickets,  secure  the  places,  provide  the 
tabe-mono  (food),  give  a  written  bill  of  the 
amount,  and  receipt  it  when  it  is  paid.  The 
food  is  served  in  lacquered  boxes  in  nests  of  four 
or  five,  the  bottom  of  one  fitting  into  the  top 
of  the  lower  ones,  the  uppermost  having  a  flat 
cover  similarly  lacquered.  These  are  beauti¬ 
fully  made,  and  are  easily  kept  clean  as  the 
lacquer  resists  the  strongest  acids.  There  are 
no  knives  and  folks,  every  one  using  chop¬ 
sticks. 

By  far  the  majority  of  the  audience  was  of 
the  softer  sex;  generally  very  nicely  got  up, 
their  hair  beautifully  arranged  according  to  the 
fashion  of  the  country,  and  looking  so  bright 
and  innocent  and  cheerful,  that  it  did  one  good 
to  see  them. 

The  presence  of  foreigners  was  not  yet  so 
common  among  them,  as  that  they  should  omit 
to  take  a  good  stare  at  them,  especially  if  they 
appeared  to  he  strangers.  To  our  astonishment 
we  saw  in  a  box  directly  opposite  to  ours,  an  j 
old  lady  with  an  opera-glass.  One  of  our  party 
seeing  her  turn  it  on  us,  rose  and  made  her  a 
most  polite  and  deferential  bow,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Japanese  themselves;  which  so 
tickled  her  fancy,  that  she  burst  into  an  ecstasy  i 
of  laughter;  and  directing  the  attention  of  all 
around  her  to  our  box,  they  also  exhibited  their  j 
facility  of  risibility. 

The  stage,  as  yet  hidden  by  the  curtain,  was 
the  entire  breadth  of  the  house.  There  was  no 
proscenium — hut  an  inclined  plane  of  boards 
led  up  from  the  pit  to  the  floor  of  the  stage,  and 
up  and  down  this  incline  little  hoys  and  girls 
were  amusing  themselves  by  running,  and  every 
now  and  then,  one,  more  audacious  than  the 
rest  would  pop  behind  the  curtain  altogether. 
The  curtain  was  of  ordinary  Japanese  calico, 
painted  in  rather  a  nondescript  manner — and 
it  had  tlxc  little  peep-hole  so  universally  seen  in  ! 
the  green  curtains  in  European  theatres. 


It  was  oppressively  hot:  but  a  coolie,  very 
judiciously — probably  not  altogether  disinteres¬ 
tedly — came  and  fanned  us  with  a  strong  palm- 
leaf  fan. 

The  curtain  was  drawn — not  by  a  rope,  but 
by  a  man  taking  it  by  the  edge,  and  running 
along  behind  it  across  the  stage. 

Unlike  the  Chinese,  the  Japanese  do  not  re¬ 
quire  that  the  imagination  should  do  all  the 
scenery.  They  have  some,  although  it  is  very 
little.  The  stage  is  managed  thus : — In  the 
centre,  but  leaving  ample  room  for  action  in 
front  of  it,  is  a  circular  turn-table,  nearly  of  the 
diameter  of  the  stage.  Bight  across  the  middle 
of  this  turn-table  is  a  platform,  about  eight  feet 
in  width.  This  is  divided  into  two  platforms 
each  four  feet  wide,  by  a  boarded  division  that 
forms  the  back,  and  on  which  the  scene  is  paint¬ 
ed.  To  shift  the  scene,  the  turn-table  revolves 
and  shows  at  once  the  other  back-ground. 

Of  the  actors  I  am  inclined  to  speak  very 
highly.  They  seem  more  perfect  than  our  own; 
and  as  they  are  thoroughly  and  exclusively 
trained  to  their  profession,  from  their  youth  up, 
their  action  is  wonderful.  Like  our  own,  their 
stage  has  its  traditional  tones,  steps  and  ges¬ 
tures  ;  and  so  excellently  do  they  suit  the  action 
to  the  word,  that  although  I  knew  no  Japanese 
whatever,  I  could  quite  follow  the  sense  of  the 
play. 

The  music  is  not  so  noisy  as  the  Chinese; 
neither  is  it  upon  the  stage  as  theirs  is :  but  the 
musicians  are  cabined,  cribbed,  confined,  in  a 
little  recess,  like  a  cage,  within  wooden  bars  at 
the  side.  The  musicians,  like  the  actors,  were 
all  male.  From  their  frequent  singing,  during 
intervals  of  conversation  on  the  stage,  I  fancy 
they  have  their  own  parts  in  the  piece  itself,  as 
a  sort  of  chorus.  But  the  lute  (called  by  the 
Japanese  a  samisen )  was  going  all  the  time  in 
measured  rhythm,  and  the  actors  evidently  re¬ 
ligiously  spoke  to  the  time  of  the  music.  Some¬ 
times  the  voice  of  the  actor  was  raised  in  a  harsh, 
dissonant  manner,  to  carry  its  utterances 
through  the  large  building;  and  then  to  our 
ears  it  was  not  agreeable. 

Altogether  I  was  must  interested  and  surpris¬ 
ed  with  my  first  experience  of  Japanese  theatri¬ 
cals. 

Unfortxmately  the  cupidity  of  humanity  is 
being  speedily  cultivated  among  the  people  who 
come  into  contact  with  foreigners.  Although 
we  had  paid,  as  I  have  said,  more  than  twice  as 
much  as  the  highest  charge  to  their  own  people, 
they  came  to  the  box  and  asked  for  more.  And 
an  incident  that  occurred  shewed  me  the  truth 
of  what  I  had  heard,  that  the  original  idea 
among  Japanese  was  that  all  foreigners  were 
tarred  with  the  same  brush  of  immorality.  A 
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man  came  into  the  box,  and  being  unable  to 
speak  one  word  more  of  English  than  we  could 
of  Japanese,  directed  our  attention  to  a  certain 
box,  in  which  were  some  peculiarly  neat  and 
nice-looking  young  girls.  They  were  wrapped 
up  in  the  play,  and  were  totally  unconscious  of 
the  eyes  that  were  thus  turned  upon  them. 
The  man  made  most  significant  gestures,  upon 
which  one  of  my  companions  indignantly  gave 
him  such  a  poke  in  the  ribs  with  Ins  umbrella, 
that  lie  beat  a  retreat  more  quickly  than  he  had 
advanced.  But  the  movem  of  caused  all  eyes 
to  he  turned  upon  us,  and  ail  seemed  to  com¬ 
prehend  what  had  taken  place,  for  another 
round  of  laughter  went  though  the  house  at  our 
expense,  convincing  us  that  the  active  display  of 
our  righteous  indignation  was  utterly  thrown 
away — was,  in  fact,  exceedingly  ridiculous. 

On  leaving  the  theatre,  we  strolled  a  few 
hundred  yards  further,  until  we  came  to  a  stone 
bridge  over  a  rapid  stream.  From  this  bridge 
tbe  view  was  extremely  picturesque,  and  more 
than  repaid  the  little  extra  time  it  took  to 
reach  it.  The  stream  descends  from  the  hills 
in  a  series  of  pretty  little  cascades,  some  left  in 
then'  natural  state,  and  some  regularly  made 
by  the  people.  In  its  course  the  water  is  divert¬ 
ed  by  small  races,  to  turn  several  water- wheels, 
some  for  rice-cleaning  and  others  for  other  pur¬ 
poses.  A  few  yards  up  from  the  bridge,  on  the 
banks  of  the  stream,  stands  the  house  of  a 
Japanese  photographer.  He  told  us  ho  had 
studied  the  art  from  Dutch  books,  and  be  cer¬ 
tainly  had  made  considerable  progress  in  its 
practice. 

My  friends  and  I  liad  ourselves  taken  hi  a 
group,  and  a  capital  picture  he  made.  He  had 
all  his  bottles  labelled  in  ordinary  Italian  cha¬ 
racters,  with  the  proper  chemical  signs.  His 
English,  like  that  of  very  many  of  iris  coun¬ 
trymen  who  are  occasionally,  but  not  often, 
brought  into  contact  with  foreigners,  consisted 
principally  of  ‘  es  ’  for  ‘  yes,’  and  ‘  N o  I  *  ft  a-'  ‘  very  | 
good.’  .The  rooms  of  liis  house  wore  all  open 
to  our  inspection,  as  we  passed  through  to  his 
studio;  and  his  wife,  and  other  members  of  his 
family,  old  and  young,  were  quite  familiar 
and  easy  with  us.  There  is  .  something  very 
fascinating  in  that  litter  absence  of  everything 
that  is  bashful  and  of  anything  approaching  to 
coarseness,  that  is  presented  to  us  in  our  or¬ 
dinary  intercourse  with  the  Japancs  .  Tbe 
prudish  manners  of  the  West  are  quite  wanting. 
And  as  the  people  live  from  infancy  upwards 
without  any  concealments,  there  is  no  false  mo¬ 
desty,  nor  anything  like  indelicacy.  In  the 
family  of  this  photographer,  the  natural  uncon¬ 
strainedness  of  tlieir  manners  was  very  pleasant. 

There  were  many  pictures  of  Japanese,  carlo 


de  visile  size,  in  a  drawer,  for  sale.  Some 
were  already  mounted — and  some  not;  hut  as 
we  required  some  of  the  latter,  the  little  wife 
handed  the  baby  to  a  servant,  and  at  once  set 
to  work  to  trim  the  rough  ones  and  stick  them 
on  the  cards  in  the  most  business-like  manner 
possible,  whilst  the  husband  went  to  prepare  the 
materials  for  the  picture  he  was  about  to  take. 

On  leaving  the  photographers’,  we  took  ano¬ 
ther  good  look  at  the  pretty  stream,  and  then 
trudged  baek  to  the  settlement. 

The  next  morning  saw  us  at  daylight  shaping 
our  course  for  Yokohama;  and  my  first  visit  to 
Nagasaki  had  come  to  an  end. 

■ - o - 

(hire  Sisfeutr. 

HO  TIE  first  number  of  tbe  first  volume  of  the 
new  sereis  of  the  Far  Fast  was  published 
at  a  time  when  great  uncertainty  prevailed  as  to 
whether  there  should  be  peace  or  war  between 
England  and  China.  Probably  tbe  most  anxious 
man  at  what  time  in  China  was  the  British 
Minister,  who  was  desirous  of  sparing  his  own 
country  the  expense,  and  this  empire  the  hor¬ 
rors,  of  war;  and  who  yet  could  see  but  little 
hope  of  carrying  out  his  w  i  sin  s.  But  now,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  second  volume  all 
is  changed ;  and  Bir  Thomas  IV  ado  has  taken 
his  departure  for  home,  where  he  will  be  wel¬ 
comed  as  a  successful  diplomatist  and  an  earnest 
philanthropist;  tor  tiie  English  nation  is  no¬ 
thing  if  nos  sentimental;  anil  the  man  who 
is  held  up  to  the  admiring  (!)  gaze  of  the 
Cathayan  millions  as  “not  capable  ol  seeking 
revenge  for  the  past,  hut  only  requiring  sale- 
guards  for  the  future,”  will undoubteiliy  “  take” 
in  the  old  country. 

But  the  Far  Fast  cares  nothing  for  politics. 
It  has  already  borne  testimony  to  the  fact  that 
the  British  Minister,  now  enjoying  a  well-deserv¬ 
ed  holiday,  lias  very  solid  claims  on  the  good  will 
and  admiration -of  liis  countrymen;  and  cer¬ 
tainly  nothing  shall  be  said  here  that  in  any 
degree  might  have  the  efiect  of  depreciating 
His  Excellency. 

I  was  however,  present  at  a  discussion  a  few 
evenings  ago,  happily  as  a  listener  only. 

The  principal  speakers  were  two  temporary 
visitors  to  Shanghai,  of  whom  one  had  been  a 
resident  in  China  for  years.  The  other  was  a 
globe-trotter. 

For  a  long,  time  the  conversation  was  very 
pleasant  and  such  as  ordinarily  occurs  when 
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such  men  meet.  There  was  much  to  he  ga¬ 
thered  from  both.  At  length  the  globe-trotter 
remarked : — 

“I'm  sorry  I  was  too  late  to  visit  Peking  this 
year.  I  see  the  community  had  the  grace  to 
present  a  parting  address  to  Sir  Thomas.  But 
after  all  it  wasn't  done  very  graciously;  was  it ? 
Eh?_  What’s  your  opinion? 

China  Resident: — “I think  it  was  done  gra¬ 
ciously  enough.  Sir  Thomas  quite  understood 
that  it  was  dictated  by  kindly  feeling;  in  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  liis  merits  as  a  man:  and  not 
intended  either  to  endorse  his  diplomacy  or  to 
condemn  it.  lie  shewed  that  in  his  reply.” 

Geobe-Tbotteb : — “  Of  course !  Oh,  no  doubt 
lie’s  a  man  of  the  world,  and  wouldn’t  allow 
himself  to  be  humbugged  by  a  parcel  of  men 
who  fancy  he  was  only  sent  out  here  to  serve 
their  interests;  and  to  fill  their  pockets  by 
putting  the  screw  on  the  poor  Chinaman.” 

C.  id: — “The  poor  Chinaman  is  quite  capa¬ 
ble  of  looking  after  himself ;  and  I  certainly  see 
no  use  in  our  employing  able  and  heavily  paid 
ministers  to  come  out  li  -re  and  urotect  than 
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in  o ;  periiaps.  not !  Although  I  might 
not  have  used  quite  such .  strong  words,  you 
have  exactly  hit  off  the  predominating  charac¬ 
teristic  of  our  merchants  out  re.” 


come  out  to  see  and  judge  for  myself;  and  I 
nr^st  say  it  makes  me  indignant  to  read  the 
criticisms  in  your  papers  on  what  Sir  Thomas 
Wade  has  done  and  left  undone.  I  speak  with 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  what  I  am  talking  about : 
and  I  say  the  merchants  ought  to  be  ashamed 
of  themselves.  ” 

0.  R. : — “Ila!  It  isn’t  the  first  time  they 
have  heard  that  remark.  I  hope  you  don’t 
claim  it  as  original;  or  as  evidence  of  your 
speaking  your  own  sen  .  nts.  We  only  meet 
here  as  two  gentlemen.  You,  a  traveller — I  sup¬ 
pose  from  your  conversation,  unconnected  with 
trade.  I,  a  fixture  in  China  certainly  for  some 
years  and  perhaps  for  life;  hut  not  a  merchant. 
We  therefore  meet  on  neutral  ground.  My 
opinion  is  that  those  who  use  such  language  and 
i  so  miscall  their  countrymen  engaged  in  develop¬ 
ing  British  Commerce  in  China,  are  the  persons 
who  should  b.e  ashamed  of  themselves.? 

Cr.  T. : — “Bo  you  think  so?  How  do  you 
make  that  out?” 

C.  R. :— “  I  might  reply  by  calling  upon  you 
to  explain,  how  you  make  out  your  proposition  ?  ” 

G.  T. : — “  Oh!  that’s  easily  done!  Just  look 
at  the  Acts.  How  many  merchants  are  there 
in  China?  ’ 


C.  it. : — “  Are  you  at  sea  already?  I  perceive 
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the  exact  line  of  argument  you  are  about  to  take. 
But  here  the  very  first  fact  you  require  as  a 


premi  xs  you  have  failed  to  make  yourself  ac¬ 
ts.  T.  — “ Mean  it?  do.  Why,  j  with?” 

O.  T. : — Nonsense!  I  only  put  the  question 
by  the  way.  I  suppose  neither  you  nor  anyone 
else  could  answer  the  question  accurately.  In¬ 
cluding  nil  the  open  ports,  we  will  say  that  there 


see  how  much  blood  and  treasure  have  already 
been  sacrificed,  merely  to  enrich  a  few  greedy 
traders.  And  now  they  are  not  satisfied  with 
their  minister,  because  he  has  not  extorted  un¬ 
reasonable  commercial  facilitic  ■  ,  and  enforced 
compliance  with  tli  dr  selfish  demands  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet.” 

C.  li. : — “  You’ll  excuse  my  saying  that  von 
are  talking  about  what  you  evidently  know  no- 
thing.  You  uiifortunatelyrepi)esent  a  large  class 
of  persons  in  England,  who  without  taking  the 
trouble  to  think  for  themselves,  or  to  make 
themselves  acquainted  with  facts,  pin  their  faith 
to  any  mouthing  orator  or  superficial  writer, 
who  can  find  a  scapegoat  on  which  to  pour  the 
ill-lmmours  of  grumblers  who  have  nothing  to 
grumble  at.  They  are  like  donkeys  who  bray 
for  want  of  thought.  And  to  tell  the  truth, 
their  noise,  although  exceedingly  disagreeable, 
and  under  some  circumstances  even  irritating, 
really  does  no  one  any  harm.  ” 

G-.  T. : — “Thank  you  for  the  compliment: 
which,  however,  I  do  not  appropriate;  as  ‘pre¬ 
sent  company  are  always  uxeepte  !.  But  you 
can  hardly  call  me  one  of  the  herd  or  asses;  for 
I  prove  by  mv  presence  here,  my  unwillingness 
to  pin  my  faith  to  any  man  or  party.  I  have 


thousand.  This  must  exceed  the  real 
number,  but  it  will*  make  my  position  all  the 
stronger.” 

C.  it. : — It  doesn’t  affect  your  position  the 
-least  in  the  world.  I  know  precisely  what  you 
are  about  to  say;  and  I  tell  you  beforehand, 
that  you  build  upon  sand,  and  are  entirely  in 
;  the  wrong.  ” 

G.  T. : — “  Well,  be  it  so !  Only  hear  what  I 
>  say.  But  as  yon  are  so  impatient  1 
will  com©  to  the  question  at  once : — Why  should 
1  in, gland  and  China  be  plunged  into  war  to  add 
to  the  gains  of.  a  comparatively  few  foreign 
merchants  ?  ” 

C.Ii. :— “Yes!  That  I  knew  was  what  you 
were  driving  at. 
being,  imagine  that 
to  war  with  China,  it  would  have  been  for  any 
such  purpose?” 

I  O.  T. : — “Why  yes!  Hasn’t  it  always  been 
j  so?  What  has  all  the  fighting  between  China 
;  and  the  western  powers  originated  in?  Solely 
in  the  desire  to  extend  commerce.  And  are  not 


Now,  do  yon,  as  a  reasonable 
if  Great  Britain  had  gone 
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the  merchants  the  persons  who  benefit  by  that  ? 
AVhy  should  England  be  taxed  for  their  benefit  ? 
Why  should  China  be  forced  to  admit  them 
against  her  will  ?  And  why  should  they  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  dictate  tariff  arrangements ;  or  inter¬ 
fere  between  the  Chinese  government  and  the 
people  ?” 

C.  R.: — “Your  interrogatories  pour  forth  so 
fast  that  one  need  have  a  note  book  to  take 
them  down  and  keep  them  in  mind.  But  as  it 
is  impossible  to  answer  all  in  our  present  con¬ 
versation,  I  will  confine  myself  to  the  subject 
which  is  at  the  base  of  all  of  them.  England 
does  not  interfere  with  China,  for  the  exclusive 
benefit  of  her  merchants  in  China.  It  is  a  fal¬ 
lacy  from  beginning  to  end;  and  you,  and  all 
Avho  argue  as  you  do,  start  with  that  most 
egregious  and  most  palpable  mistake.” 

Cf.  T. : — “Eh !  ’  How  d’ye  make  that  out  ?  ” 

C.  R.: — “Very  simply!  On  what  do  you 
consider  the  greatness  of  England  is  based?” 

G.  T.: — “The  greatness  of  England?  Every 
child  knows  on  what  that  is  based.’  On  her  glori¬ 
ous  constitution  :  her  perfect  freedom  :  her  reli¬ 
gion :  her  justice :  her  philanthropy:  her  learn¬ 
ing:  her  wealth:  her  bravery:  her  wonderful 
Marine :  and  her  extensive  commerce  ! 

C.  R.: — “I’m  glad  you  brought  it  in  at  last. 
I  was  listening  patiently,  fancying  that  you 
would  leave  out  the  real  foundation.  But  you 
have  hit  upon  it.  It  is  her  commerce  !  Now 
are  you  prepared  to  say  that  all  those  who 
carry  on  this  commence,  which  I  say  is  the 
foundation,  and  you  admit  to  be  one  of  the 
bases  of  England’s  greatness,  are  such  as  you 
have  described  your  mercantile  co-nationals  in 
China  to  be  ?  ‘  Insatiably  rapacious !  ’  ‘  Greedy 
traders !  ’  ‘Eager  to  plunge  England  and  China 
into  war  to  add  to  their  gains  ?’  ” 

G.  T. : — -“Oh!  stop;  I  did  not  so  describe 
them.” 

C.  R.: — “Pardon  me;  but  you  did.  You  an¬ 
swered  a  remark  of  mine  in  which  I  used  the 
words  ‘insatiable  rapacity,’  by  saying  Iliad  ex¬ 
actly  hit  off  the  characteristic  of  our  merchants. 
And  the  other  words  you  used  yourself.  I  do 
not  mean  to  be  offensive  or  unnecessarily  warm, 
but  I  cannot  help  saying,  that  it  is  a  ‘  character¬ 
istic’  of  persons  who  speak  as  you  do,  too  fre¬ 
quently  to  apply  terms  they  do  not  sufficiently 
weigh ;  and  to  class  merchants  in  the  gross  as 
they  would  not  dare  to  speak  of  them  indivi¬ 
dually.” 

G.  T.: — “Well,  perhaps  we  have  both  been 
getting  a  little  warmer  than  was  needful.  But 
let  us  try  back.  You  say  I  start  upon  a  palpa¬ 
ble  mistake.  IIow  do  you  make  that  out?” 

C.  II.: — “Easily.  Any  one  with  common 

sense  must  know  that  England  doesn’t  go  to 


war  at  all  when  she  can  avoid  it ;  and  that,  un¬ 
der  any  circumstances,  she  never  does  so  for 
the  benefit  of  a  class.” 

G.  T.: — “Eh?  I’m  not  so  sure  of  that.  But 
go  on.” 

C.  R. : — “If  you  are  not  sure  of  it,  you  can¬ 
not  have  studied  the  history  of  the  present  cen¬ 
tury  to  much  purpose.  ” 

G.  T. : — “  How  about  the  opium  war?” 

C.  R. : — “That  was  like  all  others  so  far  as 
its  cause  was  concerned.  The  Chinese  invaded 
British  rights,  and  destroyed  British  property — 
that  property  happening  to  belong  to  British 
subjects  who  were  merchants.  But  the  broad 
principle  on  which  the  war  was  engaged  in  was 
that  the  treaty  between  the  two  nations  had 
been  violated,  and  a  wound  had  been  given  to 
Great  Britain  herself,  which  she  was  bound  to 
punish,  and  claim  compensation  for,  to  prevent 
its  being  repeated.” 

G.  T. : — “Yes — but  China  was  in  the  right, 
and  England  was  in  the  wrong.  China  objects 
to  the  trade  in  opium,  as  introducing  a  drug, 
the  use  of  which  is  a  curse  to  the  people,  and—” 

C.  R.  : — “That  we  will  not  now  discuss,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  going  from  our  point.  You  make 
an  attack  upon  merchants.  I  defend  them. 
And  I  say  that,  whether  the  war  was  a  righte¬ 
ous  one  or  not,  it  was  not  undertaken  for  the 
benefit  of  the  few  merchants  who  were  indivi¬ 
dually  injured  by  the  action  of  the  Chinese,  but 
for  the  benefit  of  the  nation  at  large.” 

G.  T. : — “I  cannot  think  how  you  can  argue 
so.  Of  what  benefit  could  it  be  to  England 
that  the  Chinese  should  smoke  opium?” 

C.  R. : — That  is  narrowing  the  question  to 
verv  absurd  dimensions.  England  had  not  to 
consider  that  question  then.  That  was  a  mere 
detail.  The  principle  had  first  to  be  upheld, 
that  the  treaty  was  not  to  be  a  dead  letter. 
The  object  of  England  in  making  treaties  of 
amity  and  commerce,  is  not  to  favour  a  few 
hundred  men  who  may  go  to  the  countries  witli 
which  the  treaties  are  made.  It  is  to  benefit 
the  nation  at  large:  to  extend  its  commerce,  and 
protect  it.  And  the  merchants  who  locate  them¬ 
selves  in  the  countries  opened  to  them  by  such 
agreements,  are,  as  it  were,  the  agents  of  Great 
Britain,  by  whom  its  influence  is  strengthened, 
its  wealth  increased,  and  its  greatness  conso¬ 
lidated.” 

G.  T.: — “We  view  things  differently.  I  say 
that  no  one  would  come  to  China,  or  establish 
himself  in  any  of  her  ports  except  for  his  own  be¬ 
nefit.  Why,  you  might  as  well  say  that  every 
man  who  opens  a  shop  in  England,  is  an 
agent  of  Great  Britain,  by  whom  its  influence 
is  strengthened:  its  wealth  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

C.  R. : — ■“  I  do  say  so.  And  if  any  foreign 
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power  were  to  send  a  mere  gun-boat  and  in¬ 
jure  only  a  fisherman’s  hut  on  the  English 
coast,  it  would  he  a  good  casus  belli,  unless  the 
aggressor  should  atone  in  a  satisfactory  manner 
for  the  insult  and  the  injury  to  the  nation  at 
large — not  only  to  the  fisherman.” 

G.  T. : — “It’s  entirely  a  different  thing,  a 
foreign  nation  sending  a  force,  whether  large  or 
small,  to  attack  us,  and  our  declaring  war 
against  them  because  they  will  not  grant  us 
commercial  facilities ;  which,  I  maintain,  only 
benefit  the  local  merchants.” 

C.  E.:— “I,  on  the  other  hand,  as  firmly 
maintain,  that  England  would  not  go  to  war 
for  any  such  reason ;  and  it  is  only  those  who 
are  wilfully  blind,  who  imagine  that  such  a 
thing  is  possible.  War  is  not  declared  by  a 
hot-headed  fire-eater  out  here,  on  merely  fanci¬ 
ful  provocation.  It  is  only  determined  on  after 
very  serious  and  minute  discussion  of  the  home 
government  and  of  the  parliament ;  for  the  lat¬ 
ter  will  not  vote  supplies  for  a  war  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  cool  judgment,  is  opposed  to 
justice.” 

G.  T.: — “Well,  I  suppose  governments  and 
parliaments  can  err;  can’t  they?” 

C.  B.: — “No  doubt!  and  sometimes  they 
may  make  very  great  blunders.  But  they 
would  never  make  such  a  mistake  as  to  spend 
millions  on  a  war,  by  which  only  a  few  hundreds 
would  benefit.” 

G.  T.: — “Now  tell  me.  What  difference 
would  it  make  to  England  if  all  the  merchants 
in  China  were  to  close  then  establishments  to¬ 
morrow  ? 

C.  B.: — “I  did  not  suppose  it  possible  that 
any  one,  however  bigoted,  could  have  asked 
such  a  question  as  that.  It  is  a  simple  reduc- 
tio  ad  absurdam ;  and  is  best  answered  by  carry¬ 
ing  it  to  its  utmost  power,  and  asking  what 
would  it  matter  to  England,  if  all  her  mer¬ 
chants  in  all  parts  of  the  world  were  to  shut 
up  shop  and  go  home  ?  ” 

G.  T. : — “  I  don’t  see  that.  I  only  put  it  in 
that  way  because  the  China  merchants  appear 
to  think  they  are  of  vital  importance  to  England ; 
and  we,  in  England,  differ  with  them  in  toto. 
They  demand  that  this  country  should  be  opened 
up,  taxes  be  abolished,  and  tariffs  arranged,  to 
suit  them  and  then*  trade — and  they  abuse  their 
minister  because  he  doesn’t  see  things  in  the 
same  light;  but  deems  that  the  Chinese  have 
some  rights  as  well  as  they.  And  when  he  has 
done  all  that  he  could  do,  short  of  pouring  in 
shot  and  shell,  they  all  cry  out  in  their  sapient 
selfishness — “A  great  mistake!  A  great  mis¬ 
take!  !  He’s  lost  an  opportunity,  that  may 
never  occur  again,  of  bringing  them  to  their 
senses.  It  must  come  to  war  sooner  or  later; 


and  there  was  never  such  good  ground  as  now. 
A  great  mistake  indeed!  !  !” 

C.  B.: — “That  doesn’t  affect  our  argument. 
If  you  could  shew  that  all  do  really  utter  such 
sentiments,  it  would  help  you  a  little — but  only 
a  little.  I  am,  however,  sure  that  all  do  not 
speak  in  this  way.  Merchants  in  China  are 
pretty  much  like  other  men  all  over  the  world. 
They  who  have  to  wear  it  naturally  know 
best  where  the  shoe  pinches.  And  if  their  trade 
is  obstructed,  or  unjust  imposts  are  enforced, 
they  must  complain  if  they  would  have  the  in¬ 
justice  removed.  It  is  quite  reasonable  too,  that 
they  should  make  suggestions  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  trade;  especially  when  those  improve¬ 
ments  will  not  only  be  of  advantage  to  them  but 
to  Chinese  merchants  also,  and  to  the  country 
at  large.  But  they  do  not  desire  to  go  to  war 
to  settle  these  matters.  They  would  be  as 
sorry  to  see  anything  of  the  kind  as  the  most 
tender-hearted  philanthropist  who  sits  at  home 
at  ease,  or  pays  a  flying  visit  in  the  course  of 
a  tour  round  the  world,  and  abuses  them. 

G.  T. : — “  I  don’t  abuse  them.  ” 

C.  B.  : — “  I  don’t  say  you  do — for  as  you 
have  already  remarked  ‘  present  company  are 
always  excepted.’  Still,  if  you  don’t,  I’m 
glad  to  find  you  converted— for  you  certainly 
did.  But  it’s  wearing  late  and  I  must  get 
me  to  roost.  I  will  only  assure  you  that 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  foreign  merchants 
in  China  are  as  like  their  own  class  in  then- 
own  countries  as  the  merchandise  in  which 
they  deal  assimilates  what  it  was  when  it 
was  shipped.  Some  of  it  is  damaged,  some 
is  improved,  some  deteriorated,  by  the  voyage 
and  change  of  climate;  but  the  bulk  is  good 
and  sound.  As  a  fact  the  foreign  merchants 
and  established  residents  are  respected  by  all 
the  Chinese  who  come  in  contact  with  them ; 
and  if  there  be  no  war  until  they  decide  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  it  on  purely  commercial  questions,  the 
tax-payers  at  home  may  rest  very  easy  during 
your  life-time  and  mine.  At  the  same  time 
there  are  some  political  questions  on  ivliich 
foreigners  here  feel  precisely  as  their  country¬ 
men  do  at  home,  with  this  exception : — that  then- 
opinions  may  be  stronger  and  their  utterances 
more  pronounced  and  more  forcibly  expressed 
than  those  of  their  home  friends,  for  they  are 
on  the  spot,  and  are  the  persons  who  would 
suffer  most  by  any  unfortunate  trouble  that 
might  arise.” 

Here  the  conversation  ended.  As  I  have 
said,  I  sat  as  a  listener  only;  but  remained  a 
short  time  chatting  on  different  subjects  with 
the  traveller,  after  the  China  resident  had 
retired.  At  length  he  rose  too,  his  last  words 
being: — “Our  friend  waxed  rather  warm  over 
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tlie  discussion.  I  let  him  have  the  last  word; 
but  I  think  I  had  the  best  of  him !  Eh  ?  Don’t 
you?” 

As  this  is  no  imaginary  scene,  but  one  that 
really  occurred,  with  the  conversation  as  near¬ 
ly  as  possible  as  recorded,  I  should  like  to  hear 
the  globe-trotter’s  account  of  China  and — 
“  what  I  saw,  Sir;  saw  with  my  own  eyes,  and 
and  heard  with  my  own  ears,  Sir !  ”  to  his  friends 
at  home.  S. 

- o - 

fcmuulnr  fltepjjcjs  in  tk  Jar  fef. 

rpO  Westerners  who  reside  in  the  East,. or  who 
JL  are  led  by  any  circumstances  to  take  an 
interest  in  its  peoples,  there  is  no  more  relia¬ 
ble  indication  of  the  progress  civilization  is 
making,  than  the  degree  of  favour  with  which 
newspapers  in  the  languages  of  the  natives 
are  received.  India  we  need  not  speak  of,  as 
it  is  under  either  the  English  government, 
which  appreciates  the  value  of  a  free  press,  and 
rather  encourages  than  hinders  the  free  circula¬ 
tion  of  thought;  or  native  princes,  whose  sub¬ 
jects  have  not  been  very  forward  in  this  held  of 
labour;  or  European  governments  which  take 
care  to  keep  a  tight  hand  over  all  their  Indian 
subjects.  But  China  and  Japan,  the  two 
empires  of  what  we  call  the  Far-East,  and 
in  which  there  is  naturally  more  interest 
felt  than  in  all  the  others — except  British 
India  put  together,  stand  out  before  the  world, 
as  if  on  their  trial;  and  their  current  acts  are 
the  witnesses  for  or  against  them. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Chinese  have  long 
had  an  official  Gazette  published  in  Peking ; 
and  this  has  one  advantage  over  some  we  wot 
of  elsewhere,  in  that  it  gives  the  bare  informa¬ 
tion  of  certain  governmental  doings,  without 
comment.  It  is  generally  made  up  of  memo¬ 
rials  sent  in  to  the  Imperial  government,  and 
its  decisions  upon  them ;  and  it  gives  abundant 
evidence  that  the  people,  however  humble  in 
station,  can,  and  not  infrequently  do,  appeal 
against  the  pressure  and  injustice  of  officials; 
that  their  cases  arc  impartially  considered :  and 
that,  where  necessary,  redress  is  granted  and 
the  guilty  officer  is  punished. 

But  wo  cannot  call  the  Peking  Gazette  a 
newspaper,  any  more  than  we  should  the  Lon¬ 
don  Gazette.  We  are  therefore  not  incorrect  in 
stating  that  the  first  vernacular  newspaper  per¬ 
manently  established  in  China  was  the  Shiin- 
]>ao ,  which  having  been  commenced  by  Mr. 
Ernest  Major  in  Shanghai  in  the  year  1872, 
held  its  own  against  much  opposition,  and  now 
is  a  flourishing,  profitable  enterprise. 

In  Japan  one  or  two  abortive  attempts  were 


made  to  establish  newspapers  in  the  native  lan¬ 
guage  as  long  ago  as  the  year  1866;  but  there 
was  no  regularity  in  the  periods  of  publication ; 
and  no  energy  whatever  thrown  into  their  pre¬ 
paration.  About  1870  or  1871,  a  small  adver¬ 
tising  sheet  was  established  in  Yokohama, 
which  used  to  give  a  few  paragraphs  of  reading 
matter :  not  news — for  oftentimes  the  infor¬ 
mation  given  was  purely  imaginary,  and,  more 
frequently  still  of  a  character  which,  at  that 
time,  many  of  the  readers  thought  spicy  and 
entertaining :  but  which  we  do  not  think  would 
now  be  tolerated  by  them  in  the  columns  of  any 
Japanese  paper  claiming  to  be  respectable. 
It  is  now  a  flourishing  daily  newspaper,  with 
a  capital  advertising  connection;  and  ought 
to  be  very  profitable.  In  1871,  a  small  pa¬ 
per  about  the  size  of  half  a  sheet  of  foolscap 
was  printed  in  Tokio,  called  the  Nichi-nichi 
Shim, bun  (the  Daily  News),  but  this  had  little 
better  pretensions  than  the  other  to  be  call¬ 
ed  a  newspaper.  In  1872,  was  published  in 
Tokio  the  N is  shin  Shin-jishi,  (the  liehable 
Daily  News)  owned  and  edited  by  the  proprie¬ 
tor  and  Editor  of  this  journal,  the  Far  East — 
and  this  was  the  first  newspaper  ever  publish¬ 
ed  in  Japanese  on  the  ordinary  foreign  model, 
with  articles,  paragraphs,  correspondence,  for¬ 
eign  intelligence,  commercial  and  shipping 
news,  and  advertisements.  In  1871  the  Nichi- 
nichi  Shimbun  was  enlarged  and  published  in 
much  the  same  style,  and  others  that  had 
arisen  also  began  to  publish  leading  articles  and 
give  government  information,  correspondence, 
and  comments  on  various  subjects.  For  awhile 
the  government  did  not  put  any  hindrance  in 
the  way  of  the  freest  expression  of  opinion ;  but 
some  went  so  far  beyond  the  limits  they  ap¬ 
proved  of,  that  Press  laws  were  formed  of  a  most 
stringent  character,  by  which  foreigners  were 
no  longer  to  own  or  edit  papers  in  the  J apanese 
language,  because  they  were  not  under  Japanese 
jurisdiction  ;  and  the  natives  were  to  be  under  a 
very  strict  censorate,  with  heavy  penalties  for 
infringement  of  the  law.  The  result  was  an 
arbitrary  stoppage  of  the  foreigner’s  newspaper, 
and  what  might  be  called  a  stand-up  fight  be¬ 
tween  the  government  and  the  native  editors. 
The  latter  would  write  their  opinion  on  govern¬ 
ment  matters,  and  the  officials  were  not  slow 
in  putting  the  law  in  force  against  them  ;  and 
so  it  has  happened  that  within  the  eighteen 
months  which  have  elapsed  between  the  promul¬ 
gation  of  the  law  and  the  end  of  1876,  the  press 
prosecutions  in  Japan  have  been  numbered  by 
hundreds,  and  fines  and  imprisonments  follow¬ 
ed  so  thick  on  successive  editors,  writers  or 
managers  of  the  various  papers,  that  it  amount¬ 
ed  to  positive  persecution.  The  spirit  shewn 
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by  the  Trees  displays  to  foreigners  the  bold,  in¬ 
dependent  character  of  the  nation ;  and  there  is 
little  doubt  that,  sooner  or  later,  the  Press  in 
Japan  will  be  the  same  powerful  engine  that  it 
is  elsewhere.  The  Nichi  Nichi  Shimbun  is 
now  the  leading  paper  in  the  empire,  and 
thoroughly  well  conducted.  A  year  ago, 
its  circulation  had  reached  over  7,000,  and 
there  were  two  or  three  others  fast  following 
on  its  heels.  They  are  published  on  similar 
principles  to  foreign  newspapers,  and  the  arti¬ 
cles  which  appear  in  them,  many  of  which  are 
translated  and  published  in  the  English  news¬ 
papers  in  Japan,  possess  an  amount  of  vigorous 
good  sense,  as  creditable  as  it  was  unexpected. 

In  China  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  Hong¬ 
kong  indeed  has  an  excellent  paper  in  Chinese : 
but  that  is  an  English  colony,  and  there,  of 
course,  the  press  is  free.  In  China,  the  foreign- 
owned  Shuvpao  alone  has  been  able  to  hold  its 
own.  Other  papers  have  been  started  for  the 
express  purpose  of  opposing  it  and  bringing  it 
to  grief;  but  it  has  stood  firm  whilst  they  have 
gone  to  the  wall.  The  Chinese  authorities 
have  done  all  in  their  power  to  stop  it — but 
they  have  fortunately  met  with  no  assistance 
from  Sir  Thomas  Wade,  the  British  Minister, 
or  Mr.  Medlxurst,  IT.  B.  M.  Consul.  And  now 
another  Chinese  newspaper  the  Sun-pao  has 
been  started,  ostensibly  by  a  Chinese  company, 
but  it  is  generally  believed  to  be  by  the  Taotai 
of  Shanghai.  Its  principal  aim  is  to  glorify 
the  government  and  officials,  and  describe  to 
the  people  their  high  privileges  in  living  under 
so  paternal  a  regime.  We  shall  see.  The  Chi¬ 
nese  of  the  class  who  will  be  its  readers  are  just 
the  persons  by  whom  the  officials  and  their 
doings  are  most  correctly  estimated.  Even  those 
among  them,  and  there  are  many,  who  have 
no  love  for  foreigners,  are  well  aware  of  the 
good  and  bad  qualities  of  those  in  authority 
over  them;  and  the  sugary  platitudes  of  the 
inspired  paragrapliists  will  have  very  little 
effect  upon  them.  An  extract  or  two  from  the 
new  paper,  transferred  to  our  columns  from 
those  of  the  Daily  Press,  the  excellent  English 
morning  paper  published  in  Shanghai,  will  give 
an  idea  of  the  kind  of  thing  served  up  by  the 
official  cooks  to  suit  the  palates  of  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  expectant  Chinese,  hungering  and 
thirsting  for  information,  and,  like  the 
Athenians  of  old,  eager  “to  hear  some  new 
thing.”  The  first  two  are  connected  with  the 
famine  in  the  North,  arising  from  the  total 
failure  of  crops,  through  the  long  continued 
drought  of  last  year,  which  we  alluded  to  in 
our  July  number  last  year.  Charity  is  by  no 
means  a  stranger  in  China,  and  here  we  have 
it  both  Public  and  Private  : 


YANG  CHOW. 

The  Sinpao  Bays: — The  starving  population  at  Yang- 
chow  now  amounts  to  about  a  hundred  thousand  souls, 
and  people  are  coming  in  daily.  The  famine  regulations 
at  this  place  are  very  complete ;  the  mandarins  do  not 
embezzle  the  money  that  is  provided,  and  the  people  do 
not  grudge  assistance.  The  higher  and  lower  classes 
are  entirely  in  accord,  and  consequently  numbers  of 
people  are  flocking  thither.  Every  refugee  receives,  in 
pursuance  of  the  regulations,  eight  ko  of  rice  per  day 
and  eight  cash  worth  of  salt  and  vegetables :  children 
receive  half  the  amount.  Every  fifth  day  a  census  is 
taken  and  distribution  made.  Medical  attendance  is 
provided  for  the  sick,  and  medicine  is  dispensed;  the 
dead  are  decently  coffined  and  buried  at  the  public  ex¬ 
pense;  and  midwives  are  supplied  in  cases  of  confine¬ 
ment.  Cotton  swaddling-clothes  are  also  served  out  for 
the  new-born  children.  Two  small  dispensaries  have 
been  opened;  one  in  the  new  city  at  the  Ch’un-ti  Sze 
(temple),  and  the  other  in  the  old  city  at  the  Mu-lan 
Yuen.  There  are  altogether  four  doctors,  who  go  out 
and  visit  the  people  every  day,  dividing  the  patients 
between  them.  Four  large  dispensaries  are  established, 
namely,  Yuen-chi  Chang,  Hsish-mon  Chang,  Sanchih 
Chang,  and  Sung-shou  Tan;  at  each  of  which  places  ten 
dispensers  or  assistants,  are  stationed.  No  attention  is 
paid  as  to  whether  the  medicines  are  cheap  or  dear ;  so 
long  as  the  prescriptions  bear  the  signature  of  the  doc¬ 
tor,  they  are  immediately  made  up.  The  doctors  are 
also  authorised  to  prepare  a  very  comforting  sort  of  me¬ 
dicament-known  as  Wen-wei  Kao,  for  plasters,  a  mace 
weight  of  which  is  served  out  for  each  ticket  that  is  pre¬ 
sented.  Each  man  is  provided  with  a  ticket;  forty 
thousand  tickets  have  been  issued  for  a  mace  weight 
each,  and  sixty  thousand  for  half-a-mace.  The  amount 
of  kao  served  out  to  each  applicant  varies  according  to 
whether  the  person  is  strong  or  weak,  young  or  old;  the 
plaster  is  put  upon  the  breast,  and  is  an  excellent  cure 
for  disease.  Seeing  that  these  unfortunate  persons  are 
now  living  outside  the  city,  cold  and  hungry,  every 
family,  poverty-stricken  and  wretched,  having  travelled 
over  a  thousand  li,  sick  from  either  privation  or  anxiety, 
these  medicaments  are  good  for  warming  their  insides 
and  putting  their  stomachs  in  order;  and  although  the 
gentry  are  very  ready  with  all  the  assistance  in  their 
power,  the  mandarins  are  not  behind  them  in  their  tender 
care  of  the  poor  people.  At  present  the  cry  is  “  still 
they  come,  ”  and  their  numbers  are  such  that  the  wei- 
yuens  and  tung  sze  wrote  about  the  difficulty  to  the  Che- 
hsien  and  the  Che-fu,  asking  them  to  appeal  to  the  Fu- 
t’ai  to  open  branch-establishments  in  Chinkiang,  at 
Ying-shan,  Men-shan,  Kio-hia,  in  order  that  the  refugees 
on  their  way  from  the  north  of  the  river  may  receive 
provisions  as  they  pass  through.  Wei-yuens  are  now 
stationed  in  mandarin  boats  at  the  side  of  the  river,  to 
examine  the  passenger-boats,  and  on  the  23rd  and  24th 
day  of  the  eleventh  moon  gave  away  no  less  than 
eighteen  thousand  catties  of  biscuits.  Although  the  sun 
is  fairly  warm  this  winter,  yet  the  wind  is  very  cold. 
The  people  in  the  waste  districts  are  quacking  like 
geese  with  hunger,  and  how  are  they  ever  to  get  through 

the  next  vear? 

" 

A  MODEL  PHILANTHROPIST. 

In  the  western  suburb  of  Wu-chang  Fu,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Hupeh,  there  lives  a  man  of  noble  family  nam¬ 
ed  Chao  Ta-yung  who  is  at  present  in  very  reduced  cir¬ 
cumstances.  He  earns  his  livelihood  by  teaching  little 
children;  his  disposition  is  supremely  virtuous,  and  he 
never  witnesses  a  good  action  without  being  moved  to 
emulate  it.  But  his  house  is  as  empty  as  a  bell ;  his 
pockets  are  unlined  with  silver,  and  he  sighs  and  groans 
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perpetually.  Last  year,  during  the  winter,  there  was  a 
man  weeping  bitterly  in  the  street,  crying  out  that  his 
mother  had  died  and  that  he  had  no  money  to  give  her 
burial;  whereupon  Mr.  Chao  immediately  took  off  a  fur 
coat  that  he  was  wearing  and  pawned  it,  giving  the 
money  thus  procured  to  the  poor  man.  Consequently, 
he  went  without  his  fur  coat  for  an  entire  winter.  On 
another  occasion,  he  met  a  man  on  the  high  road  who 
who  had  a  little  girl  with  him  whom  he  wanted  to  sell 
for  three  thousand  cash;  and  Mr.  Chao  at  once  borrow¬ 
ed  the  amount  at  heavy  interest,  purchased  the  child, 
took  her  home  with  him,  and  nourished  her.  Then, 
turning  to  the  man,  he  told  him  to  go  and  procure  the 
food  he  was  in  such  need  of,  and  afterwards  to  come 
back  and  fetch  the  child;  “for,”  said  he,  “I  don’t  require 
you  to  pay  back  the  money.”  But  the  second  day  the 
girl  ran  away ;  and  everybody  laughed  at  him  for  being 
so  neatly  taken  in.  Mr.  Chao  then  sighed  and  said, 
“Alas!  am  I  then  such  a  stupid  fellow?  The  man  only 
cheated  me  in  spite  of  himself  [because  there  was  no¬ 
thing  else  for  him  to  do) ;  do  you  want  to  follow  his  ex¬ 
ample,  pray?”  Whereupon  everybody  said,  “Sir,  what 
you  say  is  indeed  very  sensible.” 

Just  now  the  distress  in  the  North  is  very  acute,  and 
it  is  computed  that  a  thousand  refugees  arrive  daily  in 
Hupeh,  with  faces  like  the  faces  of  birds  from  starva¬ 
tion.  Many  are  crying  with  the  cold  and  frost.  When 
Mr.  Chao  first  saw  them  he  was  moved  with  compas¬ 
sion,  but  of  course  he  was  unable  to  assist  them  with  so 
much  as  a  measure  of  rice.  He  therefore  rushed  to  all 
his  relations  and  friends,  entreating  their  assistance ;  but 
they  only  laughed  at  him  for  a  fool.  So  one  day  Mr. 
Chao  took  a  piece  of  yellow  paper,  and  wrote  on  it  an 
account  of  the  poor  people’s  sufferings.  This  he  took 
to  the  Huang-ho  Lon  (Yellow-stork  Temple)  and  laid  it 
before  the  P’u-sa;  then  prostrating  himself  upon  the 
ground,  he  wept  for  a  whole  night  long,  until  his  eyes 
streamed  with  blood,  and  sobbing  convulsively,  returned. 

The  houses  in  Hupeh  are  not  paved  with  bricks ;  the 
floors  are  made  of  earth, — hard,  smooth,  and  dry — a 
hundred  times  more  so  than  brick.  The  house  now  in¬ 
habited  by  Mr.  Chao  is  his  ancestral  home:  a  long  time 
ago  it  was  greatly  injured,  and  has  never  yet  been  re¬ 
paired.  On  the  80th  day  of  the  tenth  month,  his  little 
boy  by  chance  was  playing  with  a  small  hoe  near  a  hole 
in  one  of  the  floors,  when  suddenly  the  mother  fancied 
she  discerned  something  white  and  shining  flickering  in¬ 
side.  Up  she  sprang  in  a  fright,  and  looked  closer,  when 
what  should  she  see  but  a  quantity  of  quicksilver,  with 
which  the  hole  was  almost  entirely  filled!  At  this  Mrs. 
Chao  was  much  rejoiced,  and  ran  off  to  tell  her  husband 
of  the  discovery.  They  then  looked  again,  together, 
when  it  was  found  that  there  was  an  enormous  pool  of' 
the  metal,  about  a  hundred  piculs.  In  a  moment  the 
truth  flashed  upon  Chao’s  mind;  “It  is  the  P’u-sa,”  he 
said,  “who  thus  answers  my  petition!”  He  then  in¬ 
formed  his  friends,  relatives  and  neighbours  of  the  cir¬ 
cumstance,  and  requested  their  assistance  in  selling  the 
treasure,  with  the  proceeds  of  which  he  purchased  rice 
and  other  necessaries  for  the  starving  people,  placing 
the  stores  in  the  hands  of  the  mandarins  for  distribu¬ 
tion. — This  is  recounted  to  us  by  a  friend  who  himself 
comes  from  Hupeh. 

A  VIRTUOUS  ROBBER. 

Thirty  li  from  Shaou-peh-tai,  Yangchow,  there  is  a 
town  called  Tung-hwuy.  The  inhabitants  are  nearly 
all  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  though  there  are  a 
few  traders  who  live  outside ;  but  of  scholars  there  is 
absolutely  not  one.  Among  the  residents  is  a  Mr.  Chu, 
who  lived  with  his  nephew  in  one  house.  The  uncle 
was  a  dyer  by  trade ;  the  nephew  was  a  tailor.  Chu’s 
wife’s  maiden  name  was  Wu ;  that  of  the  nephew’s  wife 


was  Kiang ;  and  although  they  belonged  to  different 
generations  there  was  not  much  differanee  between  them 
in  age.  The  uncle  and  nephew  were  on  very  friendly 
terms,  and  the  women  were  much  attached  to  each  other ; 
they  had  lived  together  in  the  same  house  for  eight  or 
nine  years  without  ever  having  had  a  quarrel.  In  the 
spring  of  the  present  year  the  nephew  died ;  and  his 
relict  vowed  perpetual  widowhood.  In  this  resolve  she 
was  supported  by  her  aunt,  the  dyer’s  wife,  whose  family 
lived  at  Shaou-peh.  On  the  30th  day  of  the  10th 
month,  the  mother  of  Mrs.  Chu  died,  an  event  which 
necessitated  the  return  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chu  to  that 
place.  As,  however,  they  did  not  wish  to  leave  the 
young  widow  alone  in  the  house,  they  begged  an  old 
neighbour  to  go  and  stay  with  her  in  their  absence.  In 
the  neighbourhood  there  lived  also  a  very  bad  man 
named  Chao  Teh-shen,  a  native  of  Hupeh,  who  had 
previously  been  a  soldier.  This  man  for  a  long  time 
had  cast  sheeps’-eyes  at  the  girl,  and  wished  to  get  her 
into  his  power.  Now  that  there  were  only  two  women 
alone  in  the  house,  he  thought  the  chance  a  good  one. 
So  on  the  tenth  of  the  present  moon  he  armed  himself 
with  a  dagger,  and  about  midnight  jumped  over  the 
wall  of  the  house.  He  then  rushed  to  the  apartments 
occupied  by  the  widow  and  threatened  to  murder  her 
there  and  then  if  she  persisted  hi  the  vow  she  had 
undertaken.  The  girl  replied  by  offering  her  throat  to 
the  knife;  when  suddenly  the  door  was  violently  kicked 
open  and  in  burst  a  tall  fellow  who  wrested  the  weapon 
out  of  the  ruffian’s  hands  and  threw  him  on  the  floor. 
He  then  cried  out  to  the  old  neighbour  to  bring  him 
some  rope,  wherewith  he  bound  the  man  securely,  and 
told  the  younger  woman  to  go  and  rouse  the  neighbours. 
The  people  all  came  pouring  in,  and  recognised  that  the 
man  was  Chao  Teh-shen ;  whereupon  they  ail  set  to  and 
hammered  him.  One  of  them  then  turned  ,to  the 
stranger  and  asked  him  who  he  was,  and  where  he  had 
come  from.  “I  am  a  P’i-chow  man,”  he  said  “and  my 
name  is  Ts‘ao;  I  was  passing  through  the  town,  and 
having  no  money  came  into  this  house  to  commit  a 
robbery;  here  I  found  this  fellow,  who  was  after  a  worse 
business  than  I,  and  feeling  much  enraged  I  made  him 
fast.”  Then  an  old  man  among  the  neighbours  said : 
“Well  you  are  a  good  man,  after  all.  Had  it  not  been 
for  you  the  girl  would  have  been  killed,  and  we  should 
all  have  got  into  serious  trouble.”  He  then  informed 
the  ti-pao  of  the  affair,  and  Chao  Teh-shen  was  sent  to 
Hupeh  for  severe  punishment ;  while  the  inhabitants  all 
clubbed  together  and  collected  sufficient  money  to  set 
the  virtuous  robber  up  in  trade. 

A  GRATEFUL  SOLDIER. 

A  serious  fire  occurred  on  the  first  day  of  the  eleventh 
moon  in  the  western  suburb  of  K’i-chow,  in  Hupeh. 
The  house  of  a  Ti-t’ai  named  Wang  Wun-fei  was  entirely 
surrounded  by  the  flames,  and  the  smoke  which  hung 
around  it  was  so  thick  as  to  prevent  the  inmates  from 
making  their  escape.  When  the  panic  was  at  its  height, 
suddenly  a  man  appeared,  leading  seven  other  men, 
tall,  strong  fellows,  who  plunged  into  the  conflagration. 
Their  bodies  were  drenched  with  water,  even  to  their 
hair;  and  when  they  saw  Wang  Wun-fei,  the  leader 
ordered  his  comrades  to  seize  him  and  carry  him  out  of 
the  fire.  The  remainder  then  rushed  into  the  inner 
apartments  and  rescued  in  like  manner  the  wife  and 
children  of  Wang,  each  man  carrying  a  child,  shouting 
as  they  passed  out  again  through  the  smoke.  On  reach¬ 
ing  the  place  where  Wang  had  been  taken  they  put  down 
his  children  before  him  and  said,  “All  your  family  are 
safe:  have  you  anything  else  in  your  house  you  want 
saved — Imperial  presents,  or  anything  of  the  sort?  Let 
us  know,  and  we  will  go  and  bring  them  out.”  Wang 
burst  into  tears,  and  replied:  “I  am  indeed  fortunate, 
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in  that  my  family  have  been  rescued ;  -what  signifies  if 
that  my  less  important  treasures  have  been  burnt  to 
dust?”  At  the  moment  the  fii «  burst  out  again  in  fresh 
fury,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  enter  the  house  again  ! 
The  leader  of  the  seven  men  then  threw  himself  on  hh 
knees  before  Wang,  and  cried,  “  Have  you  then  forgot¬ 
ten  Seaou  Feng-shan  (the  man’s  own  name)?  I  have 
this  day  repaid  a  heavy  debt  of  gratitude ;  take  care  now 
of  your  own  person, ” — and  then  fled  rapidly  away. 
Wang  called  after  him  to  come  back,  but  he  took  no 
heed.  After  careful  reflection,  however,  Wang  remember¬ 
ed  that  twenty  years  before,  he  had  found  a  child  in  the 
camp  of  a  certain  Major-General  Chang;  and  that  this 
child  was  no  other  than  Seaou  Feng-shan.  Seaou  was  at 
that  time  a  lad  of  fifteen,  and  was  captain  of  a  children’s 
corps;  and  he  had  fled  with  his  company  from  the  rebel 
camp  to  the  Imperial  forces.  The  Government  soldiers, 
however,  doubted  whether  there  was  not  some  treachery, 
and  were  for  killing  all  the  children  there  and  then; 
whereupon  Wang  Wun-fei  laid  the  matter  before  the 
Major-General,  and  succeeded  in  saving  them  just  as 
they  were  all  about  to  be  put  to  death.  The  children 
were  then  distributed  among  a  number  of  the  soldiers, 
each  man  being  entrusted  with  the  care  of  a  single  child. 
— Sinpao. 
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*PHE  Right  Reverend  William  Armstrong 
X  Russell.  D.  D.,  was  born  in  1821.  He  was 
educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where  he 
took  his  B.  A.  degree.  After  a  brief  residence 
at  the  Church  Missionary  Society’s  College  at 
Islington,  he  was  ordained  Deacon  in  May  1847, 
and  priest  in  October  of  the  year  by  the  Bishop 
of  London,  Dr.  Blomfield.  On  November  lOlli 
he  sailed  for  China  in  company  with  the  Revd. 
W.  Farmer  (who  died  sixteen  months  later  in 
Ceylon),  and  the  Revd.  R.  H.  Cobbold,  after¬ 
wards  Archdeacon  of  Ningpo.  Mr.  Russell 
laboured  for  fourteen  years  at  Ningpo  without 
going  home,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  return¬ 
ed  to  England.  In  18G8  he  again  went  out  to 
the  same  sphere  of  labour,  and  in  1872  was  once 
more  summoned  home  by  the  committee  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society. 

On  December  15tli  he  was  consecrated  Bishop 
of  North  China  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury  in  Westminster  Abbey,  together  with  two 
other  of  the  Society’s  Missionaries — the  Revd. 
P.  S.  Royston  for  Mauritius,  and  the  Revd.  J. 
Worden  for  Moosonee,  British  North  America. 
The  Bishops  of  London,  Rochester,  and  Sierra 
Leone,  and  Bishops  Anderson,  Claughton,  Ryan 
and  Mcllvaine  (late  of  Ohio)  assisted  in  the 
consecration. 

Though  the  Province  of  Che-kiang  is  the 
immediate  sphere  of  Bishop  Russell’s  labours, 
he  may  exercise  episcopal  functions  in  the 
whole  of  North  China.  He  has  now  a  staff  of 
thirteen  Missionary  Clergymen  and  twenty  two 
native  Christian  agents.  The  first  two  converts 
at  Ningpo  were  baptized  on  Easter  Sunday 


1851.  Ten  years  after,  the  number  of  baptized 
was  120;  and  at  the  end  of  another  decade 
over  500,  of  whom  270  were  communicants 
and  20  catechists.  These  figures,  it  will  be 
understood  apply  to  the  Province  of  Che-kiang 
only,  in  which  there  are  five  good-sized  churches, 
fourteen  preaching  rooms,  two  boarding  schools 
for  the  children  of  converts,  and  several  day 
schools  for  heathen  children.  On  Trinity  Sun¬ 
day  1875,  the  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity 
Shanghai,  was  erected  into  the  Cathedral  of  the 
English  Church  in  North  China. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  labours  of  a 
missionary,  Bishop  Russell  has  translated  into 
the  colloquial  Chinese  of  the  Che-kiang  pro¬ 
vince,  the  greater  part  of  the  New  Testament 
and  portions  of  the  Old,  as  well  as  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer.  Ho  has  also  written  and 
published  in  Chinese  twelve  essays  on  the  fun¬ 
damental  doctrines  of  Christianity  which  have 
had  a  wide  circulation,  besides  several  smaller 
works. 

In  the  responsible  and  difficult  positions 
which  he  has  occupied,  Bishop  Russell  has  gain¬ 
ed  the  esteem  of  the  foreign  residents,  and  ho 
has  wide  influence  amongst  the  Chinese,  who 
thoroughly  appreciate  his  vigorous  intellect  and 
his  thorough  devotion  to  his  work. 

He  happened  to  be  visiting  Peking  at  the 
time  of  the  recent  difficulty  with  China,  and 
we  believe  it  was  currently  reported  amongst 
the  natives  that  he  was  gone  to  make  peace 
between  the  Foreigners  and  the  Chinese  govern¬ 
ment.  The  existence  of  this  rumour  speaks 
volumes,  and  it  shows  how  thoroughly  “the 
love-winning  aspect  of  Christianity  ’  is  present¬ 
ed  in  the  character  and  ministrations  of  the 
Bishop  of  North  China. 
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The  Financial  Statement  of  the  twelve  months 
ending  8 ill  July,  1876. 


Comparative  Tables  op  the  Revenues  and  Expendi¬ 
tures  for  the  Eighth  and  Ninth  Years 
of  Meiji,  showing  the  Increase  or 
Decrease  in  the  several  Items. 

TABLE  I. 

REVENUES. 


Source  9th  Year  8th  Year.  Diff’nce. 

Yon.  Yen  Yen. 

Increase 

Customs .  1,762.554  1,744,837  17.717 

Decrease 

Land  Tax . 46,556,743  51,505,967  4,949,224 

Increase 
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Incomes. 


sions . 

Tax  on  produc 
tions  of  the  Nor 
them  provinces  j 

Taxes  collected  in) 


Legal 

rnents'. 


from  mines . 


Income  derived 
from  various 


from  Mint. 


Rent  of  Govern¬ 
ment  Lands  and 
buildings . 

Income  derived 
from  forests.  . . . 

Miscellaneous  Re¬ 
venues  not  deri¬ 
ved  from  taxes 

Repayment  of 
debts  due  to 
Government . . . 

Total  Estimated 
Revenues . 


Object 

Reduction  of  Na¬ 
tional  Debt .  . . 

Imperial  Expend¬ 
iture  and  pay¬ 
ments  to  the 
Emperor’s  Re¬ 
lations  . 


11,055 

10,464 

591 

l  93,575 

108,285 

Decrease 

14,710 

J 

) 

-  2,198,914 

J 

2,267,810 

Decrease 

68,896 

1  370,592 

437,485 

Decrease 

66,893 

) 

34,925 

50,744 

Decrease 

15,819 

..  2,373,859 

1,613,083 

Increase 

760,776 

.  539, 94S 

100,000 

Increase 

439,948 

-  531,881 

534,917 

Decrease 

3,036 

J 

.  652,884 

570,000 

Increase 

82,884 

s.  523,588 

571,418 

Decrease 

47,830 

.  804,366 

482,905 

Increase 

321,461 

j-  1,212,825 

548,314 

Increase 

664,511 

j  692,967 

691,019 

Increase 

1,948 

l  163,858 

152,143 

Increase 

11,715 

|-  385,710 

450,277 

Decrease 

64,567 

j  770,800 

675,240 

Increase 

95,560 

l  692,772 

968,956 

Decrease 

276,184 

|-  139,713 

145,668 

Decrease 

5,955 

129,769 

367,270 

Decrease 

237,501 

L  1,026,849 

1,553,736 

Decrease 

526,887 

-  1,325,496 

3,037,728 

Decrease 

1,712,232 

•  62,995,643 

68', 588, 266 

Decrease 

5,592,623 

TABLE  II 
EXPENDITURES, 

9th  Yeae.  8th  Yeae, 

Dife’nce. 

Yen. 

Yen. 

Yen. 

5,551,447 

4,345,655 

Increase 

1, £05, 792 

827,500 

727,500 

Increase 

100,000 

Pensions  for  Me-  Decrease 

IkerShrinS;  17-705-377  17,805,366  99,989 

and  Temples . .  ' 

Increase 

Seiln .  494,000  400,000  94,000 

Increase 

Genro  In .  207,000  200,000  7,000 

Kuaigi  In .  30,000  30,000  - 

Increase 

Foreign  Dept . .  185,600  170,000  15,600 

Increase 

Home  Dept .  3,699,812  2,300,000  1,399,812 

Increase 

Finance  Dept .  1,798,600  1,604,600  194,000 

Increase 

War  Dept .  7,250,000  6,950,000  300,000 

Increase 

Navy  Dept .  3,549,700  2,700,000  849,700 

Increase 

Educational  Dept . .  1,704,800  1,700,000  4,800 

Increase 

Dept,  of  Religion  . .  73,000  70,000  3,000 

Increase 

Public  Works  Dept.  4,900,000  4,750,000  150,000 

Increase 

Judicial  Dept .  1,420,500  1,250,000  170,500 

Increase 

Imperial  Household  316,000  222,500  93,500 

Increase 

Colonization  De- )  2  995,660  1,799,716  105,944 

partment . )  ’  ’ 

Increase 

Land  Tax  Bureau. .  471,000  48,000  423,000 

Decrease 

The  Three  Fu .  452,520  553,608  101,088 

Decrease 

The  Ken .  3,709,980  3,746,392  36,412 

Increase 

Police  Dept .  1,195,000  1,000,000  195,000 

Increase 

Local  Police .  750,000  600,000  150,000 

Shrines .  220,000  220,000  - - 

Rejtairs  and  Con-  v 

structions  in  (  1,639,000  1,370,000  269,000 

Fu  and  Ken. .  j 

Legation  &  Con-  v  Increase 

sulates  in  For-  (  548,300  515,000  33,300 

eign  Countries  ) 

D6CT68.S0 

Miscellaneous  Fx- 1  559051  6,920,169  6,361,118 

penditures  . . . .  )  ’  ’ 

Decrease 

Loans  by  the  Gov- 1  500,000  1,500,000  1,000,000 

ernment . ) 

Decrease 

Reserve  fund,  for  }  1  330  qOO  5,000,000  3,670,000 

Contingencies,  J 

Decrease 

^^Expenditures6.0! )  62.993,847  68,498,506  5,504,659 

With  reference  to  the  above,  the  Okura-kiyo  (Minister 
of  Finance)  remarks: — 

In  the  foregoing  table  the  Revenues  and  Expenditures 
for  the  8th  and  9th  years  of  Meiji  are  compared  and  the 
amounts  are  arrived  at  by  careful  calculation.  I11  some 
particulars  9th  year  shows  an  increase  over  the  preced¬ 
ing  year,  and  in  others  the  reverse  is  the  case.  In  both 
revenues  and  expenditures  we  have  a  perceptible  decrease. 
With  reference  to  the  amount  lent  to  the  people  (describ¬ 
ed  in  the  table  as  Loans  by  the  Government)  I  have 
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given  an  explanation  in  my  Introduction,  and  the  large 
decrease  in  other  items  of  expenditure  is  also  explained, 
as  is  the  very  large  increase  in  the  expenditures  for  the 
local  governments.  As  already  said,  in  this  table  the  8th 
and  9th  years  of  Meiji  are  compared.  The  reason  why 
the  7th  year  is  not  included  in  the  comparison,  is  that 
its  accounts  have  not  yet  been  accurately  compiled.  In 
future  years  I  will  show  the  estimates  for  the  then  cur¬ 
rent  year  in  comparison  with  the  revenues  and  expendi¬ 
tures  of  former  years,  indicating  the  increase  and  de¬ 
crease  in  the  various  items. 

• - «— 0 - 

1-fj.c  Sllmitrittioiui, 


Dwellings  of  the  Poor. 

tp)ERHAPS  there  is  not  much  to  boast  of 
4  among  the  nations  of  the  West  in  their 
care  for  the  poor:  in  the  neighbourhoods  in 
which  they  are  usually  huddled  together :  or  the 
lodgings  they  are  able  to  find  for  themselves. 
There  are  no  countries  in  which  pauperism 
does  not  exist ;  and  we  have  very  high  authori¬ 
ty  for  believing  that  there  never  will  be.  The 
pauperism  seen  in  Europe  and  America,  in 
spite  of  all  the  organisations  of  charitably  dis¬ 
posed  persons,  and  the  provisions  of  the  govern¬ 
ments,  as  it  is  the  most  hideous,  so  it  the 
most  prominent,  feature,  presented  to  the 
traveller’s  gaze.  In  some  countries  it  is  more 
visible  and  more  repulsive  than  in  others, 
but  none  is  so  favoured  as  to  be  exempt 
from  it.  We  do  not,  therefore,  attempt  to 
draw  a  comparison  between  China  and  the 
western  nations,  unfavourable  to  the  former. 
Were  we  speaking  of  Japan,  we  should  boldly 
uphold  its  great  superiority  in  the  management 
of  its  poor  over  any  country  in  -which  it  has 
been  our  good  fortune  to  travel.  But  China, 
whilst  deserving  no  such  praise  as  this,  does 
not  appear  to  us  to  present  poverty  in  a  more 
loathsome  aspect  than  do  several  of  the  so- 
called  highly  civilised  nations  of  Europe. 

The  extent  of  China  is  so  vast,  and  the  area 
includes  so  many  various  conditions  of  soil  and 
climate,  that  a  year  rarely  passes  without  a 
dearth  occurring  in  one  or  other  of  the  pro¬ 
vinces.  The  long  continued  drought  in  the 
north,  particularly  in  the  provinces  of  Shan¬ 
tung  and  Chihli,  to  which  we  have  alluded  in 
former  issues  as  prevalent  last  year,  is  now 
bearing  fruit  in  a  scarcity,  amounting  to 
famine,  which  has  driven  myriads  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  to  seek  food  and  the  preservation  of  life 
in  more  favoured  localities ;  and  hardly  a  day 
passes,  but  we  hear  of  fresh  arrivals  either  in 
Shanghai  or  other  places  to  which  hope  directs 
the  footsteps  of  the  starving  multitude.  To 
meet  the  demands  thus  made  upon  them, 
every  effort  is  being  made  both  by  the  officials 


and  by  private  citizens,  among  whom  there  is 
no  lack  of  charity. 

But  it  is  not  of  the  poor  creatures  thus  casu¬ 
ally  claiming  the  sympathy  of  the  public  that 
we  have  now  to  speak.  The  picture  of  the  dwell¬ 
ings  of  the  poor  which  we  give  this  month  is  a 
representation  of  the  permanent  abodes  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  in  this  great  empire.  On 
all  the  rivers,  on  the  banks  of  all  the  innume¬ 
rable  canals,  even  at  the  side  of  many  of  the 
ditches,  such  hovels  are  seen,  and  some  of  them 
are  considered  to  be  rather  palatial  than  other¬ 
wise.  It  will  be  observed  that  an  old  boat 
roofed  over  with  mats  forms  the  whole  dwell¬ 
ing.  The  size  of  the  boat,  the  number  of  its 
inmates,  and  the  degree  of  protection  from  the 
weather  afforded  by  the  roof  and  sides,  are  all 
to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  estimating  its 
qualities,  but  on  a  first  inspection  they  are  cal¬ 
culated  to  call  forth  from  the  foreigners,  a  sigh, 
alike  of  pity  and  of  surprise — pity  for  the  dis¬ 
comfort  that  must  be  the  lot  of  the  occupants 
of  such  hovels;  surprise  at  the  contentment 
with  which  the  discomfort  is  endured  by  the 
numbers  who  have  and  who  seek  no  better 
home.  There  may  probably  be  in  the  minds  of 
some  foreigners  a  momentary  feeling  of  con¬ 
tempt  ;  but  if  they  will  turn  their  eyes  and.  look 
at  home,  this  feeling  will  be  speedily  dismissed. 

It  is  not  alone  the  begging  class  who  occupy 
these  ‘dwellings.’  Far  from  it.  Many  of  the 
coolies  who  ply  their  avocation  as  porters, 
wheelbarrow  men,  and  the  like,  and  of  the  wo¬ 
men  who  are  seen  at  the  doors  of  Chinese 
houses  ‘sewing  and  mending’  for  the  inmates, 
have  in  these  abodes  all  they  know  of  domes¬ 
ticity;  and  we  are  assured,  that,  as  with  the  poor 
at  home,  so  in  these  there  is  often  as  much  of  vir¬ 
tue  and  morality,  as  in  the  houses  of  the  wealthy. 
We  do  not  doubt  it;  and  we  are  disinclined  to 
expatiate  on  the  more  repulsive  aspects  attend¬ 
ant  on  such  a  condition  of  life.  Cleanliness 
can  hardly  be  expected  in  such  places,  when 
there  is  so  little  of  it  among  the  wealthier 
classes ;  and  we  leave  the  picture  to  tell  its 
own  tale. 

— - - o - 

Mandarin  tax  boat  on  the  Whampo. 

The  system  of  the  Chinese  in  everything  that 
concerns  the  control  of  the  people  by  govern¬ 
ment,  is  not  only  as  complete  as  it  can  possibly 
be,  but  in  many  respects  it  is  not  dissimilar 
from  that  of  foreigners.  Indeed  it  is  an  every¬ 
day  experience  with  those  who  become  resid¬ 
ents  among  Eastern  nations,  and  who  are  at 
first  struck  with  the  diametrically  opposite 
ways  that  prevail  among  them,  to  those  they 
are  accustomed  to  in  their  own  lands,  to  hear 
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expressions  identical  with  those  common  in 
their  own  languages  and  to  see  modes  of  pro¬ 
cedure,  in  many  things,  the  very  ditto  of  those 
obtaining  elsewhere.  So  these  ‘  mandarin  boats  ’ 
are  an  institution  here,  which  have  their  for¬ 
eign  prototypes.  In  them  are  stationed  pet¬ 
ty  officials,  whose  duty  it  is  to  prevent  smug¬ 
gling  :  to  collect  certain  dues  and  licenses :  and 
to  act  as  a  kind  of  river  police.  The  multitude 
of  junks  and  passenger  and  cargo  boats  con¬ 
stantly  plying  on  all  the  water-ways  of  the  Em¬ 
pire  is  prodigious ;  for,  as  everybody  knows,  the 
Chinese  are  essentially  mercantile ;  and  we 
cannot  be  wrong  in  saying  that  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  Imperial  revenues  are  collected  on 
goods  thus  transported.  The  boats  are  roomy 
and  comfortable,  and  very  well  adapted  for 
then  purpose.  They  are  generally  stationary 
• — some  of  them  being  hauled  up  and  made  to 
float  in  a  small  pool  just  large  enough  to  hold 
them,  artificially  dammed  up  with  mud,  on  the 
banks  of  the  main  stream. 

- o - 

Itinerant  Restaurant. 

In  the  streets  of  every  civilized  nation  sellers 
of  edibles  of  one  kind  or  another  are  common. 
Stalls,  baskets,  trays,  tin  cans  with  small-fur¬ 
naces,  ovens  or  boilers,  are  all  brought  into 
use ;  but  we  doubt  if  anything  lighter  or  better 
adapted  for  its  purpose  than  that  we  now  present 
in  pictorial  form,  is  to  be  found  anywhere.  In 
the  Chinese  portions  of  the  settlement  and  in 
all  Chinese  cities  and  towns,  these  bamboo  con¬ 
structions  are  to  be  found;  and  one  would 
fancy  the  proprietors  must  do  a  profitable  trade 
for  they  appear  to  be  exceedingly  well  patron¬ 
ized.  They  are  ingeniously  made  of  bamboo, 
with  the  necessary  heating  apparatus,  some¬ 
times  of  clay  and  sometimes  of  iron,  and  are 
not  confined  to  any  one  kind  of  provision. 

- - - — o - 

Temple  of  Osuwa  Sama,  Nagasaki. 

It  was  in  1807,  that  a  suggestion  was  first 
publicly  made  by  a  foreigner  in  one  of  the  Yo¬ 
kohama  local  papers  that  a  great  Exhibition 
should  be  got  up  in  Japan.  The  Pacific  Mail 
Company  had  just  commenced  running  their 
steamers  between  San  Francisco,  Yokohama-, 
and  Hongkong,  and  Shanghai,  and  there  were 
the  English  and  French  Mail  Steamers  run¬ 
ning  on  the  old  route,  making  in  all  five  large 
ocean  steamers,  arriving  and  departing  in  the 
course  of  each  month,  and  providing  the  means 
of  passage  to  and  from  all  parts  of  Europe  and 
America  for  vast  numbers  of  travellers :  and  with 


such  means  available,  and  the  temptation  of  see¬ 
ing  such  a  land  as  Japan  was  said  to  be,  and 
such  a  people  as  the  Japanese  then  were,  the 
number  of  foreign  visitors  would  certainly  have 
been  very  great.  Curiosity  too  would  have  been 
intensified  by  the  fact  of  a  people  just  emerging 
from  the  solitude  of  ages  attempting  to  take  so 
large  a  stride  in  the  race  of  civilization  as  the 
getting  up  of  a  great  international  exhibition 
would  display.  The  thing  did  not  seem  im¬ 
possible,  for  the  Shogun  was  already  shewing 
himself  to  be  the  friend  of  progress ;  and  the 
strength  of  the  party  at  Kioto,  opposed  to  him 
and  his  government,  was  not  generally  known . 
No  notice  was  taken  of  the  proposal.  Numerous 
exhibitions  on  a  small  scale  have,  however, 
been  got  up  in  populous  cities  in  Japan,  and  some 
have  possessed  much  interest.  At  Kioto,  there 
have  been  exhibitions  year  by  year,  ever  since 
1871 ;  and  the  later  ones  have  been  held  in  the 
building  of  the  Dairi,  or  Imperial  palace.  At 
Nara  also,  wdiich  is,  after  Kioto  the  most  famous 
place  of  residence  of  Mikados  in  times  past,  an 
exhibition  has  been  held ;  and  both  of  these 
places,  though  far  out  of  treaty  limits,  foreigners 
have  been  permitted  to  visit.  Osaka  has  had 
its  exhibition,  many  smaller  places  have  had 
theirs;  and  Yedo  or  Tokio  has  a  permanent 
one.  All  of  these  have  partaken,  in  then’  col¬ 
lections,  much  of  the  nature  of  museums  ;  but 
that  of  Tokio  has  a  character  of  its  own,  and 
forms  what  wre  doubt  not  will  prove  to  be  the 
nucleus  of  a  national  museum  worthy  of  the 
name. 

Nagasaki  is  now  about  to  take  its  turn,  and 
to  have  its  exhibition.  It  is  to  be  held  in  the 
temple  of  Osuwa  Sama,  a  portion  of  the  ap¬ 
proach  to  which  is  seen  in  one  of  our  pictures. 
It  is  not  probable  that  any  such  exhibition  will 
possess  sufficient  interest  to  attract  visitors 
from  China  to  Japan  on  purpose  to  see  it;  but 
it  is  wrell  that  all  should  know  that  such  an 
institution  is  in  existence,  that  those  who  take 
a  holiday  run  across  may  not  neglect  to  see  it. 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  Martins,  the  con¬ 
tributor  of  the  articles  on  ‘  The  Manners  and 
Customs  of  the  Chinese  in  Macao”  which  have 
appeared  in  our  columns,  a  little  book  in  which 
he  has  reproduced  them. 

The  articles  having  been  originally  publish¬ 
ed  in  this  journal,  we  are  debarred  from  criti¬ 
cising  them. 

On  the  whole,  however,  they  contain  many 
very  interesting  and  reliable  facts  ;  and  we  are 
pleased  to  see  that  Mr.  Martins  has  collected 
and  published  them  in  the  form  now  before  us. 
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nental  U  uses,  are  aiways  in  Stock. 
Sl’iLLFRIED  &  ANDERSEN. 


THE 


AN  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL 

PUBLISHED  monthly, 

In  Shanghai,  China;  Tokio,  Japan; 
akd  in  Hongkong. 


Terms — Payable  in  advance: — 


S  inscription : — 

Quarterly  . . . 8  4. 

Half  Yearly . . . $  7. 

Yearly . $13. 


Per  inch. 

In  single  narrow  Columns  $  G  p.ann. 

Single  insertions  .  Cu  cts. 

Across  the  Page — 

A  whole  Page  . $80. 

Half  Page  . $15. 

Quarter  Page  . $  8.. 


npHE  Proprietor  is  happy  to  stato  that 
the  Subscribers  to  the  FAR 
EAST  are  already  so  numerous,  that 
its  success  is  assured.  They  are  spread 
throughout  ail  the  open  ports  of  hnina 
and  J  apan ;  and  the  majority  of  the  sub¬ 
scribers  send  men-  copies  nome  after 
they  and  their  friends  here  have  seen 
them.  Having  a  special  interest  of  its 
own,  the  J  ournai  is  shown  from  Mend  to 
Mend,  and  so  its  readers  are  multiplied 
to  a  far  greater  extent  than  is  the  case 
with  most  periodicals.  As  its  subscriber 
also  incluue  every  nationality  represent8 
ed  in  the  Far  East,  including  both  th ' 
Chinese  and  Japanese  themselves,  it  J 
more  widely  circulated  than  most  paB 
pers.  it  is  in  us  a  most  valuable  medium" 
for  advertisers;  and  the  rates  for  adver¬ 
tising  have  been  hxed  so  low,  that  it  is  at 
the  same  time  the  cheapest  in  the  East. 

J.  E.  BRACK, 

Editor  and  Proprietor. 

Agents  in  Shanghai: — 
KELLY  &  WALSH, — Bund. 

J.  D,  CLARK, 

Far  East  Art  Agency  : 

18,  Nankin  Road. 

In  Hongkong: 

LANE,  CRAWFORD  &  Co., 

Queen  s  Road 


In  Yokohama: 

F.  E.  WETMOEE  a  Co., 

28,  Main  Street . 

In  Foochow  : 

T.  BROCKET'!, — Pagoda  Anchorage. 


|»i>btrft&emrots. 


HALL  AKD  HOLTZ. 

SHANGHAI. 


General  Storekeepers, 

Wine' and  Spirit  Merchants, 
MAKERS, 

Milliners  and  Drapers , 

Tailors  and  Outfitters. 

k  LL  Orders  from  Outsorts  promptly 
executed  and  forwarded  with  de¬ 
spatch. 

HALL  &  HOLTZ. 
KELLY  and  WALSH?” 

Printers  and  Publishers, 
Wholesale  and  Retail  Booksellers, 
Stationers,  News  Agents 
and 

Tobacconists. 


HALL  and  HOLTZ, 

YOKOHAMA. 


RESIDENTS  at  the  Outnorfs  can 
JLV  depend  upon  having  their  Orders, 
for  Books,  Music,  etc.,  promntly  at¬ 
tended  to,  and  their  supply  of  Pane  rs 
despatched  by  the  earliest  opnortunities 
after  arrival  of  each  Home  Mail. 


CENTRAL  HOTEL, 

On  the  Bund; 
SHANGHAI. 


Milliners  and  Drapers 
and 

Ladies'  and  Gentlemen's  General 
Outfitters. 

HALL  &  HOLTZ. 

W.  SAUNDERS. 

PHOTOGRAPHER. 

Hongkew,  Shanghai; 

i  Has  the  finest  Studio  in  China,  for 
the  taking  of  Portraits.  He  has  also 
secured  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Stoss, 
whose  experience  has  been  attained  in 
some  of  the  leading  studios  in  Europe ; 
and  whose  portraits,  if  equalled,  can 
hardly  be  surpassed. 

Enlargements  up  to  Life  size  can  be 
had,  if  desired. 

Portfolios  containing  Thousands  of 
views  of  Scenery  &c.,  in  all  parts  of 
the  Par  East  may  be  seen  in  Mr. 
Saunder’s  Art  gallery. 

THE  TH-A-IEL  EAST 
DEE  - " -  ZEE 

TH  J.  D.  CLARK’S  ^TJ 

Agency  and  Printing  Office, 


HPHIS  New  Hotel  offers  the  Greatest 
Comforts  to  Travellers  visitin'? 
Shanghai;  having  Spacious,  Airy,  well 
furnished  Bed-rooms,  with  a  Hand¬ 
some  General  Drawing-room.  Suites 
of  Apartments  can  he  had  for  Fa¬ 
milies. 

The  Cuisine  is  perfect. 

One  of  the  Finest  Billiard  Rooms  in 
the  East. 

F.  E.  REILLY, 
Manager. 
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IS,  Nanking  Road, 
SHANGHAI, 


THE  FIRST  VOLUME 

OF  THE  NEW  SERIES 

BOUND  IN  MOROCCO  $  9. 


_Er 

jk 

E 

.A. 


PIANO. 


„  „  CLOTH  „  8.50.  Q 

THE  ZEU-iA  jEL  EAST 

GRAND  HOTEL. 

YOKOHAMA. 


\  LADY  wishes  to  obtain  a  few  Pu- 
>pils  for  the  PIANOFORTE. 

Terms  Moderate. 

Apply  to  Office  Far  East,  Shanghai. 

L.  F.  EISLER, 

Photographic  Artist, 

TIT AS  a  Fine  Collection  of  Negatives 
of  Chinese  and  Japanese  Persons 
and  Places,  taken  by  himself  during  a 
lengthened  residence  in  the  Far  East. 

W a-de-le,  Bubbling  Well  Road, 
SHANGHAI. 


HpHE  Table  d’Hote  arrangements  are 
now  under  the  management  of 
Mr.  Chas.  Boel,  late  of  the  “Langliam 
Hotel,”  London. 

Tourists  intending  to  visit  Nikko, 
Atami,  Miya-no-shta,  Fusiyarna  and 
other  places  of  interest,  supphed  with 
every  information.  European  guides 
provided  and  all  arrangements  made 
for  parties  of  any  number,  wishing  to 
travel  in  the  interior. 

Rooms,  board,  hot  and  cold  baths, 
lights,  attendance,  &c.  from  $2.50  per 
them,  or  by  monthly  arrangement. 

Persons  requiring  Rooms  should  te¬ 
legraph  to  the  Manager. 


F.  BEATO  &  Co. 
YOKOHAMA,  JAPAN, 

The  oldest  established  and  best  known 

Photographers 

In  the  Par  East ; 

|LT AYE  a  variety  of  views  of  Japan 
and  the  Japanese  both  of  the 
present  and  former  times,  of  abounding 
interest. 

Portraiture  on  the  most  modern 
principles,  a  speciality. 

H.  WOOLLETT. 

Artist  and  Manager. 

E.  SCHCENCKE, 

Photographer, 

Foochow. 

\  fine  collection  of  views  of  the 
beautiful  seenery  in  the  Fo-kien 
Province,  and  other  parts  of  China. 


RUNG  TAX. 

"OEGS  respectfully  to  apprize  foreign- 
ers  of  all  nationalities  that  he 
takes  portraits  at  his 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  STUDIO, 

HONAN  ROAD,  SHANGHAI  ; 
Where  he  also  has  a  good  collec¬ 
tion  of  pictures  of  Chinese,  and  of 
view's  in  China,  which  they  will  do 
v'ell  to  inspect. 


THE 

COSMOPOLITAN  PRESS. 


A  JOURNAL, 

OF 

COMMERCE,  LITERATURE, 

AND 

GENERAL  INTELLIGENCE 
Published  Weekly. 

No.  9,  Oura, 

NAGASAKI,  JAPAN. 

THE 

INTERNATIONAL 

HOTEL. 

No.  18,  Bund. 
YOKOHAMA. 


E.  M.  SMITH  &  Co., 
Proprietors. 


TN  every  respect  one  of  the  most 
Comfortable  Fust-class  Hotels  in 
the  East. 

Terms  Moderate. 

E.  S.  SMITH  Sc  Co. 


